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BROWNING’S CASUISTRY. 


By Srr Lesiigz STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


Mr. Stopford Brooke’s recent volume 
upon Browning seems to me to present 
a rare combination of cordial appre- 
ciation and thorough sanity. Nobody 
ean tell whether the most judicious 
verdict of to-day will be endorsed by 
the critics of a century hence. It can 
hardly be doubted indeed that those 
gentlemen will accept Browning as one 
of the greatest of English poets; and, 
on the other hand, that they will hold, 
in spite of the Browning Society, that 
a very large part of his work was not 
poetry at all. When, like Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, they come to “discern and pro- 
nounce a last,” they will “leave the fire 
ashes,” though “what survives will be 
gold.” Like most, if not all, other 
poets, Browning will be virtually 
read in selections. Perhaps the sur- 
plus will be reprinted, but it will 
be “taken as read,” except by the 
curious. Mr. Stopford Brooke endeav- 
ors to anticipate the results of this 
expurgatory process. I believe in his 
forecast, and if I cannot quite follow 
him in some points, I fully admit that 
he is more likely to be right than I. 
He insists upon the qualities which 
make Browning’s best poems unique 
and stamp them at once and indelibly 
upon our memories. If these qualities 
never quite vanished, they were 


strangely overlaid in other perform- 
ances, There the “intellectual elements 
have all but completely suppressed the 
imaginative.” The pleasure which the 
later works give is chiefly the pleasure 
of “the understanding called upon to 
solve with excitement a muddle of 
metaphysical problems.” I am not 
quite sure that they give me much 
“pleasure” even in that way; but they 
certainly excite my curiosity. It is 
tempting to try to find some clue to 
the complicated tissue of arguments 
and if possible to understand what are 
the points in which he is so profound- 
ly interested, and why he endeavors to 
seek a solution by these elaborately 
roundabout and indirect methods. 
Whatever else may be said, they cer- 
tainly represent the lucubrations of an 
amazingly subtle and active under- 
standing. If the “understanding,” as 
distinguished from the imagination, 
means the faculty which makes the 
logical thinker but is not adequate for 
poetic creation, Browning’s career is a 
history of an alliance and a conflict 
between the two. He is always indeed 
from the first a thinker. But in the 
“Sordello” period, the imagination is 
trammeled by having to work upon the 
tasks suggested by the understanding. 
The publication of “Bells and Pome- 
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granates” marks the period at which 
the imagination seems to have come by 
its rights; and in the poems which may 
he generally classified as dramatic 
monologues, he achieved the master- 
pieces which every one can admire 
without stint or qualification. ‘The 
Ring and the Book,” which first spread 
his fame beyond the esoteric circle, 
shows in some of the sections his pow- 
er at its highest. But in the “Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau,” which followed, the 
understanding seemed to have taken 
the bit between its teeth, and to have 
dragged the imagination through the 
strange convolutions which raise the 
question whether the result is really 
poetry at all. Decay of the creative 
imagination after the age of fifty is 
not an unprecedented phenomenon, nor 
can it be said that Browning ever lost 
his power. But the transformation sug- 
gests a question of which something 
may be said. One may, that is, con- 
sider the thinker as distinguished from 
the poet. I propose to notice some of 
the curious problems in Casuistry to 
which Browning is led; but I must first 
take account of some of the genera} 
characteristics upon which Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke insists. 

In trying to explain why Browning 
was so slow in obtaining general recog- 
nition, he leans occasionally to one ex- 
planation which I am not quite pre- 
pared to accept. It is that readers fifty 
years ago were stupid and narrow- 
minded. At that remote epoch we were 
all slaves in Philistia. That is an ex- 
planation which I at least have some 
personal reasons for doubting, and Mr, 
Brooke himself occasionally suggests 
others less humiliating. He admits, 
for example, as every sound critic must 
admit, that “Sordello,” the great work 
of the early period, is obscure from 
other causes than excessive brilliance. 
I venture to add that even at the pres- 
ent day it is only readable by the eso- 
teric disciple. The difference is that 
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appreciation is now supposed to prove 
the superior insight on which the devo- 
tee prides himself; whereas fifty years 
ago it raised a suspicion of eccentricity 
and priggishness. Browning conquered 
us by the undeniable and superlative 
merits of his later poems. We then 
found ourselves forced to admit that 
he had unique qualities, and were pre- 
pared to believe that they were really 
discoverable in “Sordello” and “Para- 
celsus.” As long as those poems stood 
alone, the presumption did not exist, 
and the recognition of genius was con- 
fined to the few who were not repelled 
by prolixity and obscurity. It is, how- 
ever, more remarkable that the later 
and thoroughly intelligible poetry could 
not at once disperse the natural preju- 
dices. Some explanation may be sug- 
gested by a characteristic essay of 
Bagehot’s upon “Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son and Browning,” considered as 
types of what he calls “pure,” “ornate,” 
and “grotesque” art in English poetry. 
The essay, published in 1864, shortly 
before the “Ring and the Book,” is full 
of keen remarks, like all Bagehot’s 
writings. He recognizes, as he could 
not fail to recognize, that Browning 
had a “great mind.” The poet is a man 
of keen insight and masculine power; 
his heart is in what he says, and he 
knows men and women. But then, he 
argues, Browning is a poet “working 
by incongruity.” ‘The examples select- 
ed are “Caliban upon Setebos,” and the 
“Holy Cross Day at Rome,” the last of 
which, it seems, was taken by some 
“devotees” to be Browning’s “best 
piece.” Bagehot cannot away with 
them. Such poems, he says, as “Cali- 
ban upon Setebos” are “a kind of 
quarry of ideas, but whoever goes there 
will find those ideas in such a jagged, 
ugly, useless shape that he cannot bear 
them.” . 

Browning’s love of the far-fetched 
and grotesque, that is, repelled the 
reader brought up upon Wordsworth 
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and Tennyson. A writer who shows 
originality by oddness must count upon 
shocking the common-sense reader. 
The Carlylese dialect was in the same 
way an obstacle which long prevented 
the recognition of the extraordinary 
power which it masked. Wordsworth’s 
agreeable theory that unpopularity is a 
natural result of original genius is not 
universally true. Many of the greatest 
writers have achieved popularity at 
once. But it may be true when the 
originality chooses to manifest itself 
by aggressive eccentricity. Bagehot, 
we see, could recognize the singular 
force and thought in two of the most 
characteristic poems. What he “could 
not bear” was the oddity of ‘the mode 
of presentation. He is so disgusted by 
the coarse invective of the Jews as 
they are being driven into church that 
he is blind to the dignity and passion 
of their final protest against Christian 
persecution. “Caliban” is so disgust- 
ing a monster, “sprawling flat on his 
belly in the mire,” that Bagehot re- 
fuses to be interested in the singular 
power with which he illustrates an- 
thropomorphiec conceptions of theology. 
In both poems Browning, as we all see 
now, is not only uttering thoughts of 
deep interest, but gains a peculiar im- 
pressiveness from the very quaintness 
of the setting. Bagehot, and no doubt 
he represented many contemporaries, is 
so shocked by the quaint embodiment 
that he will not listen to the truth em- 
bodied; or rather denies it to be poeti- 
cal. That really means, no doubt, that 
he invents a canon of poetry to justify 
his prejudice. He will indeed admit 
that the grotesque has its proper place. 
He admires the “Pied Piper,” and 
quotes nearly the whole of it. It is 
“homely, comic and true,” and does not 
disgust us like Caliban. But the gro- 
tesque, as a setting for the tragic or 
the solemn, jars upon him, and there- 
fore is illegitimate. The tendency to 
admire it is, he thinks, a proof that 


,rights of man. 
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modern readers are half educated, and 
are taken by what is “glaring,” instead 
of admiring the “pure art,” which ap- 
peals to the thoughtful and cultivated. 
This, it may be said, is simply the 
expression of the dislike of the aca- 
demic to the eccentric, or proves that 
Browning had the characteristics of 
the romanticists—and when we have 
called a man romantic or classical, we 
somehow fancy that we have ex- 
plained as well as ticketed him. How- 
ever that may be, there is another ob- 
vious reason why readers should have 
been slow to overcome the prejudice 
raised by Browning’s indulgence in the 
“incongruous.” Some of his chief pred- 
ecessors, Wordsworth and Byron and 
Shelley, represented moments in the 
great revolutionary disturbances of the 
intellectual atmosphere. They had 
something very definite to say about 
the religious and political problems in 
which their contemporaries were most 
keenly interested. Now, it is charac- 
teristic, as Mr. Stopford Brooke re- 
marks, of Browning’s poetry that “no 
one could tell from it that he had any 
social views or politics at all.” Ina 
general way he was, of course, a Lib- 
eral, and obviously, for example, sym- 
pathized with Italian patriotism. But 
he is not only without the local patri- 
otism of an Englishman, but never ut- 
ters the general principles of demo- 
cratic enthusiasm. He is in an attitude 
of detachment. Carlyle gained a hear- 
ing in spite of his oddities, when the 
prose epic of the French Revolution 
expressed his vehement convictions 
upon the whole social movement. 
Browning. appeared to be interested 
only in the politics of the middle ages 
or the Renaissance, and had nothing to 
say upon modern democracy and the 
He is equally indifter- 
ent to the intellectual changes due to 
the growth of science and criticism. 
Tennyson appealed to his most thought- 
ful readers because he expressed most 
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forcibly emotions roused by the so- 
called conflict between faith and rea- 
son. Browning had a theology of his 
own, which may have been, as Mr. 
Stopford Brooke thinks, more consist- 
ent and definite than that of Tenny- 
son. But if so the strength of his con- 
victions prevents him from giving ut- 
terance like his contemporary to the 
misgivings characteristic of his period. 
He is not preoccupied like Tennyson 
with the scepticism which seems to 
some the most hateful and to others 
the most acceptable movement of the 
time. He let Strauss or Darwin go 
their own way, and apparently they 
did not in the least trouble his mind. 
Obviously he had not the advantage 
for a popular audience of either accept- 
ing or rejecting the current formula 
which at a given moment embody the 
hopes and fears of ordinary mankind. 

Browning, whatever else he was, was 
essentially a psychologist; not only in- 
terested, but it might seem exclusively 
interested, in varieties of human char- 
acter and passion. So far, indeed, he 
represents one contemporary tendency. 
When the revolutionary impulse of the 
previous generation died away, and so- 
ciety was settling down for a time into 
a comparatively settled order, it was 
natural that men should begin to look 
about them and take stock of the social 
position. The novelists turned from 
the romance of Scott and tried like 
Bulwer and Thackeray and Dickens to 
portray the various phases of contem- 
porary society. They make up for the 
want of romance by a closer psycholog- 
ical analysis than had satisfied their 
predecessors; and more or less con- 
sciously give us what may be called 
“descriptive sociology” by photographic 
portraits of characteristic types. No 
one was a keener observer of charac- 
ter than Browning, or more profoundly 
interested in anything which revealed 
human nature. The fascination for 
him of a remarkable crime is sufficient- 
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ly proved by the amazing plan of mak- 
ing a poem by repeating such a story 
twelve times. The English crime re- 
corded in the “Inn Album,” and the 
unpleasant vagaries of the lunatic of 
“Red Cotton Night Cap Country,” are 
equally singular if less successful. In 
that direction Browning no doubt an- 
ticipates one of the marks of modern 
“realism.”” He may be compared with 
his contemporary Balzac, who was be- 
ginning his comedy of human life a 
little before Browning’s first publica- 
tion. The contrasts are obvious enough; 
but the two are alike in the keen in- 
terest with which they follow the ab- 
normal developments of human pas- 
sions. In many poems, too, Browning 
gave with extraordinary intensity the 
characteristic types of different peri- 
ods. Mr. Brooke agrees with Ruskin 
that the short poem in which the bishop 
orders his tomb at St. Praxed’s con- 
centrates in a few lines all the rich 
elements of the Renaissance. But 
Browning’s point of view has a dis- 
tinctive difference from that of the nov- 
elist’s. He must have read very wide- 
ly and with keen penetration. But it 
ean hardly be said that he is interested 
in the history of what we call the “so- 
cial organism.” When Balzac analyzed 
his contemporaries it was always with 
a view to exhibit the nature of con- 
temporary changes—such as the growth 
of the corrupting influence of financial 
magnates. The interest in the past 
roused by the Waverley Novels and 
carried on in Hugo’s “Notre Dame.” 
implies also an interest in the old feu- 
dal and ecclesiastical order which 
formed the environment of the charac- 
ters. With Browning the relation is 
inverted. He is primarily and es- 
sentially interested in the individual. 
There are, no doubt, many sstrik- 
ing descriptions in~-“Sordello” of the 
ways and manners of the Italians of 
the thirteenth century. But a reader 
must have got his information else- 
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where who understands what Guelphs 
and Ghibellines were about, or what 
part they were playing in the great 
drama of human history. Browning, 
as he tells us himself, is giving the his- 
tory of Sordello’s soul, and the politi- 
cal events form a mere background. 
He has no particular theory about the 
relation between Church and State in 
medieval times, any more than he 
preaches any doctrine about their de- 
sirable relation at the present day. 
The history, that is, interests him not 
for its own sake, but because it some- 
how generates such singular types of 
humanity. He thinks of the individual 
first, and of the surroundings only so 
far as they bring out the characteris- 
tics common to men in all ages, though 
stimulated to excess at particular peri- 
ods. His attitude is that of the scien- 
tific psychologist searching old records 
for remarkable phenomena. Whether 
he finds them in modern France or the 
England of the last century, or Rome 
of two centuries ago; in the Spanish 
cloister, or among the factions of Ital- 
ian cities, they are equally fascinating; 
and incidentally he may give—as he 
certainly succeeds in giving—the con- 
temporary spirit embodied in an essen- 
tial type. That is done with extraor- 
dinary power and insight; but it is not 
unnatural perhaps that even a saga- 
cious reader might look upon the result 
as a mere museum of curious cases. 
It contains monstrosities—dwarfs or 
giants—and does not directly illustrate 
the normal human being. 

This implies another quality. Brown- 
ing, as Bagehot complains, is more of 
a “realist” than any poet, because his 
“ideals” are “immersed: in matter.” He 
shows the type, but as embodied in the 
goncrete individua!. He sees the ac- 
cessories, the local and accidental pe- 
culiarities, with amazing vividness, 
though, instead of distracting atten- 
tion, they only serve to stamp the es- 
sential impression with greater power. 
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He gives his theory in the verse called 
“Transcendentalism.” The misguided 
poet seeks to give the “naked thoughts, 
instead of draping them in sights and 
sounds,” That is the blunder of the 
“Transcendentalist” or “mystic.” Ja- 
cob Boehme found one day, he says, 
that flowers talked, and tried to inter- 
pret their language into metaphysical 
lectures. His disciples try to develop 
their system by a subtler and more 
remote interpretation, and plunge fur- 
ther into the metaphysical bog. But 
the true method is that of the “mage,” 
who “vents a brace of rhymes” and 
creates the rose itself. The poet, that 
is, is not to give the abstract principle, 
but the concrete embodiment as vivid- 
ly, minutely and distinctly as possible. 
The reader may do the abstraction for 
himself. One result is his treatment 
of Nature, to which Mr. Stopford 
Brooke devotes an interesting discus- 
sion. “Nature,” in this sense of a 
most ambiguous word, means natural 
scenery—sea and sky and mountains. 
By Wordsworth and his school, Nature, 
or the whole visible world, is taken to 
be “the living raiment of the Deity”; 
it is the symbol of the universal power 
which lies behind the sense-given phe- 
nomena: “a motion and a spirit,” as 
Wordsworth puts it, that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


That, however, is the way to Boehm- 
enism; to the metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, instead of concrete realities. 
Browning, therefore, will have none of 
it. His view of Nature is rather that 
of Burns; a most vivid perception of 
sights and sounds, an extraordinary 
power of giving the effect by a vigor- 
ous phrase or two; but also an entire 
absence of the mystical. He is free 
from Ruskin’s “pathetic fallacies,” 
which make the rose talk. He is con- 
tent with the rose itself, and simply 
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sees things as they are. Nobody can 
paint landscape, especially Italian land- 
scape, with such concentrated power 
as Browning. He can sometimes do 
by a single stroke what Ruskin does 
by an elaborate catalogue of pictur- 
esque effects. He seizes at once the 
characteristic points. One point to 
which Mr. Brooke calls attention is his 
eye for the animal life which peoples 
the scenery. There is, for example, a 
whole menagerie in “Caliban upon 
Setebos,” each incomparably touched 
in a single phrase. There again he 
may remind us of Burns with his field- 
mouse or his oid sheep Mailie. He sees 
with pre-Raphaelite distinctness the 
particular objects which make up what 
we call nature but he has nothing to 
say about the metaphysical deity. Na- 
ture with a capital letter is after all 
the sounding-board of the individual, 
and may echo optimism or pessimism 
with equal facility. Browning more 
than once’ ridicules Byron’s misan- 
thropical Nature, personified in the 
Ocean, which sends man “howling to 
their gods.” He has no taste for that 
region of thought. “Poets never 
dream,” says one of his characters 
(ironically or not). Coleridge, indeed, 
pointed out that a large class of poetry 
is really made of dreams, and illustra- 
ted the theory by splendid examples. 
Browning. at least is always wide 
awake—in the world of tangible reali- 
ties; and equally far from the state of 
mind which made Wordsworth cling 
to a post to convince himself that mat- 
ter really existed. 

This, however, might suggest a mis- 
understanding. The preference of the 
concrete reality—which is implied in all 
his best poetical work—does not really 
imply that Browning had not a general 
“theory of human conduct” or of the 
world. The very contrary is true. In 
“Easter Day and Christmas Eve,” for 


1 In “La Saisiaz” and ‘“‘Fifine at the Fair.” 
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example, he expresses it characteristi- 
cally, and shows his real method. He 
gives most realistic pictures of the con- 
gregations in the dissenting chapel, at 
St. Peter’s, and in the lecture-room of 
the Géttingen professor, and shows 
what he takes to be the true principle 
embodied in each of these particular 
manifestations. But he is apparently 
content to hold that each may be in 
the right in his own place, without dis- 
cussing the philosophical principles in- 
volved. In the curious later poem, 
“La Saisiaz,” he does, indeed, give a 
piece of reasoning which contrasts 
oddly with the pathetic treatment of 
the incident which suggested the expo- 
sition. It shows too, I venture to think, 
very distinctly that he is in an uncon- 
genial region of thought. It is not that 
the reasoning is unsound; upon that I 
have nothing to say; it is simply that 
he repeats the most familiar of all ar- 
guments about the immortality of the 
soul, heaven and hell, and so forth, as 
if they had never occurred to any one 
before, instead of being the staple of 
whole libraries of theology. To go 
through them again, and without any 
reference to modern forms of the diffi- 
culties involved, seems to imply that 
his attention had been only just aroused 
by the death of his friend. ‘Browning’s 
starting point and method from first 
to last is in short psychological. At an 
early age he decided to make poetry 
his profession. He did not, like most 
young poets, burst into song under the 
stress of passion. The absence of any 
simple and direct utterances of love is, 
as Mr. Stopford Brooke points out, one 
of his remarkable characteristics. No- 
body has uttered the love of husband 
for wife more touchingly and perfectly. 
But the ordinary lover’s passion seems 
to interest him mainly when it intro- 
duces some ethical or psychological 
problem. He begins by meditating up- 
on the proper function of the poet or 
prophet—identical persons. He takes 
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Paracelsus and Sordello, and elaborate- 
ly follows their careers to show exactly 
where they went wrong. Paracelsus 
{speaking roughly) exalts Knowledge 
above Love and falls into charlatan- 
ism. Sordello fails because he thinks 
too much of himself, and cannot devote 
himself to some external issue. From 
these precedents he works out by a 
kind of inductive process the ethical 
doctrine which is embodied in such 
noble poems as “Rabbi Ben Hzra,” and 
“Abt Vogler.” Life is, or should be, a 
process of training; devotion to some 
worthy purpose gives the motive force 
which forms the character by the 
struggle against outward obstacles. 
But unless the intellect be duly regu- 
lated by the affections we shall end in 
idle intellectual gymnastics or as effem- 
inate sesthetic voluptuaries. His theol- 
ogy is the other side of the same doc- 
trine. “Rabbi Ben Ezra” invites us to 
note that metaphor “the potter’s 
wheel.” The world is the machinery 
by which the divine operator finally 
turns out “heaven’s consummate cup.” 
Life, of course, is full of mysteries; 
the potter’s wheel, as nobody knew 
better, turns out consummate scoun- 
drels as well as finished saints; but the 
doctrine justifies the belief that there 
is a meaning dimly discoverable. The 
Rabbi aspires to be able to say, “I who 
Saw power now see love perfect too.” 
The same thought constantly occurs, 
and is worked out in the last poem 
“Reverie.” He knew Power from the 
first; and life has made it plain to him 
that if we could reach a closer view, 
“Love were as plain to see.”” Seen from 
the other side, we can believe that the 
errors of the individual are incidents 
in a process of evolution, by which the 
higher instincts may be developed, 
though in life they have to struggle 
threugh ignorance and weakness. 

I say nothing of the truth of this doc- 
trine, except that like many ethical 
conceptions it suggests doubts when 
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stated as the whole and absolute truth; 
but that in any case it enables Brown- 
ing to shape his convictions into his 
loftiest poetry. No poet is more sensi- 
tive to the beauty of the heroic and 
unselfish impulses or provides them 
with more impressive utterance. His 
sympathy is with the vivid spontane- 
ous intuitions, which disperse the soph- 
istries, and can on occasion override 
the commonplace rules of conventional 
morality. That, I take it, is the central 
motive of the “Ring and the Book.” 
Pompilia represents the unsophistica- 
ted instinct of love; the “simple faith 
miscalled simplicity,” in which sophis- 
try, if it should even occur, finds no 
point of vantage and is spontaneously 
ejected. Caponsacchi, who has been a 
worldly pleasure-seeking priest, shows 
his nobility by his intuitive recogni- 
tion of the beauty of her charac- 
ter, and his contempt for the proprie- 
ties which he must outrage in order to 
save her. The aged Pope admits that 
Caponsacchi is guilty of “manifold in- 
fringement of laws prescribed prudent- 
ly” by his “impulsive self-display.” But 
he is roused to enthusiasm by the 
young man’s “healthy rage,” the “cham- 
pionship of God at first blush,” which 
prompted the man’s “great undisguised 
leap over post and pole right into mid- 
cirque.” The elaborate reports of what 
half Rome said, and what the other . 
half said, and of the Tertium Quid, and 
cf the argumentations of the lawyers, 
are intended (that at least seems to be 
the best excuse for them) to bring out 
the beauty of the genuine intuitive 
morality by the background of stupid 
average mankind with its commonplace 
external rules. That Browning should 
have allowed two long innings to the 
loathsome murderer seems to be a re- 
sult of his strange interest in morbid 
psychology. The real power of the 
book, anyhow, centres in the three dis- 
courses of the persons who are en- 
dowed with the divine instinct which 
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pierces to the heart of things, and at 
once dictates the right action and reads 
the true purpose of the world. The 
soul so constituted is, as Wordsworth 
puts it, “happy as a lover,” in the 
crises which bewilider the grosser na- 
tures, because it is in spontaneous har- 
mony with the purpose of its Creator. 

This conviction, however, which in- 
spires some of his noblest poetry, leads 
to a good many of the curious psycho- 
logical and ethical puzzles in which he 
delights. They raise very pretty points 
of casuistry, and naturally sometimes 
suggest doubts as to the solution. 
“Ivan Ivanovitch”’—one of the later 
poems which still show his full power 
—gives a version of the old story 
which used to fascinate us in Miss 
Martineau’s “Feats on the Fiord.” 
There a man throws out children to 
the wolves. Browning attributes the 
performance to the mother. The ad- 
mirable Ivan at once cuts off her head, 
and goes away to play with his chil- 
dren as if she had been a thistle. The 
village Pope very much applauds what 
he has done, as the Pope of Rome ap- 
plauded Caponsacchi. Ivan had shown 
himself “heart-sober and heart-sound 
and ready to hear God’s voice.” Ivan 
takes this verdict as a mere matter of 
course; he has no doubts in the matter. 
For all that, Ivan would, I presume, 
have been guilty of manslaughter and 
probably murder according to English 
law. Was he really right? According 
to the mother’s story, she had not sac- 
rificed her children in order to save her 
own life, but had done her best to save 
them. Her only fault in that case was 
that she consented to live. Ivan may 
be supposed to perceive that she was 
lying; and, even if she spoke the truth, 
our instincts may tell us that a mother 
ought to refuse to escape. I confess 
that to me Ivan appears to have been 
decidedly hasty, and that the poor 
mother should have been left to her 
conscience. Anyhow, gentlemen of the 
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Ivan variety, who are ready to supple- 
ment the laws by their own notions of 
justice, strike me as likely to do a 
great deal of mischief. The moral in- 
stinct, I fancy, is often made to jus- 
tify atrocious applications of Lynch 
law, and is far from infallible. Else- 
where he protests against the common- 
place judgment. A characteristic prob- 
lem is that of the lady who sends her 
lover into the lion’s pit to fetch her 
glove. According to the authorized 
version, he gets it and throws it in her 
face, when everybody says that it 
serves her right. Browning’s ingenuity 
suggests the opposite side. The lover, 
it seems, has been boasting of his 
readiness to perform feats for his 
lady’s sake, and has no right to com- 
plain of being taken at his word. Any 
page, she thinks, would have done as 
much to save his pay fora week. That 
would be all very well, if it had not 
occurred to Browning to draw a mag- 
nificent portrait of the lion— 


One’s whole blood grew curdling and 
creepy, 

To see the black mane, vast and heapy, 

The tail in the air, stiff and straining, 

The wide eyes, nor waxing nor waning. 


—when the lion is driven out of his 
den by the firework, and stares round 
for a victim. If I had walked up to 
such a beast to recover a lady’s glove, 
I might probably be too polite to say 
what I thought, but I should certainly 
agree with De Lorge that I had sub- 
mitted to a pretty severe test of my 
devotedness. The Knight who, in one 
of Scott’s ballads, fights without ar- 
mor at his mistress’s command, takes 
perhaps a more becoming view when 
he calls upon her to justify herself by 
performing an equivalent act of devo- 
tion. But to speak as if the feat were 
a mere bit of sham heroism strikes one 
as unreasonable. The truth is, I take 
it, that when you appropriate a story 
which makes a very .good fable to il- 
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lustrate one moral, you cannot press it 
into the service of the opposite moral 
(there always is an opposite moral) 
without a certain awkwardness. 
Browning’s characteristic subtlety 
leads him to take pleasure in discover- 
ing such unexpected aspects of an ap- 
parently plain situation. When he tells 
the story of Clive’s early duel, for ex- 
ample, we ordinary readers are quite 
content with the obvious view. When 
the officer whom he has accused of 
cheating holds a pistol to his breast, 
and he repeats the accusation, he has 
shown courage enough. He might 
have confessed without shame to hav- 
ing been afraid, even without appealing 
to the dictum of Charles XII., that 
every hero has known fear who has 
snuffed a candle with his fingers. But 
Browning’s Clive is not content. What 
frightened him, as he explained, was 
not the risk of a bullet through his 
heart, but the possibility that his op- 
ponent might have spared him, saying 
“Keep your life, calumniator!” Then 
he would have been disgraced, and had 
no course except to use his pistol on 
himself. The story is thost impressive- 
ly told, but it is hard to imagine this 
ingenious refinement could have oc- 
curred to Clive at the time. It is an- 
other illustration of Browning’s char- 
acteristic love of seeing a story at 
some odd angle. The flash of intuitive 
perception may sometimes appear to 
reveal truth overlooked by the conven- 
tional; but it also sometimes suggests 
to the prosaic that even morality 
wants a little guidance by common 
One of Browning’s undeniable 
triumphs is the “Old Grammarian.” 
Considered as an illustration of the 
period—of the spirit of the student’s 
“soul, hydroptic with a sacred thirst” 
—it is inimitable. “That low man,” 
says Browning, 


sense. 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it; 
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That high man, with a great thing to 
pursue, 

Dies ere he knows it. 
Professor Maitland has lately applied 
these noble verses with singular felic- 
ity to Lord Acton. Clearly the “high 
man” is worthy of all respect; and yet 
one cannot help asking, does not the 
“low man” make the right choice? No 
doubt the tragedy of the high man 
“settling the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
dead from the waist down,” is pathetic; 
and we admire his wasted heroism. 
But was it not wasted? Browning's 
judgment is not explicitly stated, but 
the Grammarian is justified to his dis- 
ciples that he “left Now for dogs and 
apes,” whereas “Man has for ever.” 
Possibly, but after all even the best of 
us have to live in time, and it does not 
seem quite clear that we shall find op- 
portunity in another world for complet- 
ing our theory of the enclitic De. Life 
is limited, and vulgar-minded people 
like myself will hold that it is possible 
to have too much even of romantic 
heroism. A man, no doubt, as Rabbi 
Ben Ezra remarks, is not to be judged 
by the “vulgar mass called Work”—by 
his tangible achievements, but by the 
intrinsic qualities which he has devel- 
oped. But that may be held consistent- 
ly with the belief that the development 
should be governed by directing one’s 
energies to the feasible. 

Browning’s heroes are equally inter- 
esting poetically, whatever view we 
may take of such points. There is an- 
other direction in which he stirs some 
more difficult problems. One of them 
is touched in the curious poem called 
“The Statue and the Bust.” The lady 
means to leave her husband for the 
duke, but the lovers go on postponing 
their design till months grow into 
years, and both perceive that they have 
been dreaming their lives away. The 
reader is supposed to urge that they 
were at least right in not carrying out 
the criminal intention. Browning re- 
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plies that a crime will serve for a text 
as well as a virtue “golden through 
and through.” If you choose to play 
a game, you should fight for the prize 
to the uttermost. The sin he imputes 
to each frustrate ghost: 


Is—the unlit lamp, and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was sin, I 
say; 
You of the virtue (we issue join) 
How strive you? De te fabula! 


That raises the question whether a 
resolute is not to be preferred to an 
irresolute sinner. In the supposed case, 
the hesitation is not due to conscien- 
tious scruples, but to simple weakness 
of character. One bad quality happens 
to be antagonistic to another. This 
illustrates the difficulty of judging ac- 
tion by an absolute and abstract rule 
when a complete judgment involves an 
estimate of the whole implication as 
to character. A man acts rightly, as 
the ordinary observer will say, when 
he does not break one of the ten com- 
mandments. But in the complexity of 
human life he may have bad motives 
for externally good conduct. He is 
saved from committing murder simply 
by fear of the gallows. Perhaps, then, 
he is only a greater coward, not a less 
malevolent person, than an actual mur- 
derer. The actors in this case are 
withheld by feebleness of will from 
breaking the seventh commandment. 
Are we to condemn or approve? The 
answer cannot be given in one word. 
The solution to which Browning would 
seem to lean is that energy is the fun- 
damental quality. It may, no doubt, 
stimulate to the most outrageous 
crimes. The murderer, the tyrant, the 
reckless sensualist may show energy 
by breaking all laws human and di- 
vine. Still, they come under the prin- 
ciple which underlies the maxim, “the 
greater the sinner, the greater the 
saint.” They are at least of the raw 
material of which heroes can be made. 
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It is the undecided Mr. Facing-both- 
ways whose case is really hopeless. 
The irresolute become hateful both to 
God and his enemies, and of them 
nothing can be made. They are too 
brittle to be shaped into a satisfactory 
vessel by the potter’s wheel, and must 
be thrown on the rubbish heap. We 
must admit, then, that obedience to the 
established code does not give a satis- 
factory test of virtue. We must go be- 
yond that fact to consider whether 
conduct which appears to be immoral 
should not be rather described as im- 
perfect. Morality is in this sense “rel- 
ative.” The judgment must take into 
account the individual’s stage of devel- 
opment and the surroundings in which 
he is placed. An Achilles who behaved 
to-day as he behaved in the Siege of 
Troy would be a simple ruffian; and 
yet the hero may have been in the line 
of furthest advance towards a higher 
moral type. We may admire qualities 
in the heroic age which would be ex- 
tremely awkward in a modern draw- 
ing-room, because after all they repre- 
sent stages in the development of the 
chivalrous gentleman. 

The theory is of course familiar to a 
generation which has got “evolution” 
on the brain. With some allied prob- 
lems, it appears in Browning in a 
shape which suggests a whole series of 
intricate dissertations. In the genuine 
poetry he is content to embody impres- 
sive types of character in the most 
concentrated form, and leaves it to the 
reader to solve the resulting problems 
of casuistry. In the later or extra- 
poetical works, we have an elaborate 
exposition of the casuistry itself. Then 
the sentences draw out in telescope 
fashion as each phrase suggests some 
new thought, and parentheses are 
placed into the middle of them, or a 
quotation is introduced from a hypo- 
thetical speaker who introduces into 
that again a quotation from yet an- 
other person; and connecting words are 
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ruthlessly struck out and verses made 
to cohere by simply jamming them to- 
gether by main force and padlocking 
them by a quaint rhyme; and we can- 
not tell who is the speaker, Browning 
himself or one of the interlocutors, or 
whether he is speaking seriously or 
ironically; and we are carried off upon 
what is meant for an illustration 
which gradually diverges from the 
statement meant to be illustrated, and 
has to be corrected by another equally 
recalcitrant. One must suppose that 
Browning more or less kept his head 
in this distracting whirl of argument 
and iilustration; but I, at least, must 
confess that I am often hopelessly 
bogged, and that the commentators do 
not always extricate me completely. 
What I seem to perceive is the general 
nature of some of the perplexities 
through which one has to wander. One 
at least is that of which I have been 
speaking. Browning, as Mr. Stopford 
Brooke says, is clearly an optimist. 
Life means a struggle, but never sug- 
gests despair. He never whines or pro- 
nounces happiness to be a dream, and 
the universe to be a thoroughly unsat- 
isfactory arrangement of which we can 
hope at least that it may be all illu- 
sion. He is not tormented by Tenny- 
son’s misgiving that men of science 
may some day prove that there is no 
God, and therefore no basis for moral- 
ity or any worthy aim for living at all. 
He holds always that evil not good is 
transitory and illusory. Still, he ad- 
mits of course that there is a mystery, 
and it comes before him in another 
shape. The mixture of evil and good 
in the human heart, he says in “A 
Story of Pornic,” “is a marvel and a 
curse.” “Essays and Reviews” have 
inclined the candid to surmise that the 
Christian faith may be false. He sees 
reasons for supposing it true, and es- 
pecially that it was the faith which 
launched its dart point-blank at the 
heart of a lie by teaching “original 
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sin,” and “the corruption of man’s 
heart.” Huxley, we may remember, 
said something to the same effect. To 
say so is to admit the essential diffi- 
culty. How are we to reconcile “op- 
timism” with the belief in the essen- 
tial vileness of mankind? Pope long 
ago taught that if plague and earth- 
quake did not break heaven’s design, 
neither would a Borgia or a Catiline. 
But his conclusion that whatever is is 
right has been generally taken as a 
rather hollow answer to the difficulty. 
It constantly meets Browning in various 
poems. Paracelsus in his last moments 
sees that if he had truly loved, he 
would have known that “even hate is 
but a mask of love’s,” and would have 
seen good in evil, and hope in ill-suc- 
cess. Sordello, under the same cir- 
cumstances, reflects that evil is not less 
natural than good, and even that it is 
necessary to the existence of good. He 
perceives that “Ill and Well, Sorrow 
and Joy, Beauty and Ugliness, Virtue 
and Vice, the Larger and the Less,” 
may be “but modes of time,” and have 
“no force to bind eternity.” I do not 
consider this to be particularly clear. 
Sordello is being driven to the mysti- 
cal; and Browning, if I understand 
him rightly, considers the positién to 
be dangerous. If, indeed, we could see 
the universe as a whole, we might per- 
ceive that evil exists only in appear- 
ance. But to perceive or to utter our 
perception we must be more than hu- 
man. Abt Vogler gives the musical 
analogy which is characteristically 
Browning's favorite. Others are wel- 
come to reason, “’tis we musicians 
know”; rather, we would say, feel 
without knowing. Abt Vogler finds 
the C Major of this life (I don’t know 
what a C Major is), which implies that 
the discords are in reality essential to 
the universal harmony. We must, how- 
ever, for the present, accept our limita- 
tions. We cannot grasp the whole or 
rise to the transcendental region from 
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which the good of evil could be under- 
stood. There are obvious practical ob- 
jections to such an application, and 
Browning is quite determined to keep 
his footing on the solid earth of act- 
ual facts and moral rules. What re- 
mains, however, is a tendency to dis- 
cover that even the wicked have their 
place in the general order, and that 
sin is rather negative than positive, or 
implies a partial view of truth rather 
than a positive error. 

It is, in fact, when Browning gets 
into speculations of this kind that he 
is led into those singular disquisitions 
where the poetry, though it never quite 
disappears, becomes subordinate. The 
problem what is the good of evil—if 
we are audacious enough to attempt 
a solution—can only be attacked in the 
remote transcendental regions where 
we soar, or fancy that we soar, alto- 
gether above the atmosphere of solid 
experience. Even then the answer can- 
not be given in logical terms, though 
the existence of an answer is somehow 
indicated by the musical analogy. We 
do not get an answer, but are recom- 
mended to a frame of mind. But it 
suggests another set of questions less 
impracticable and belonging to Brown- 
ing’s’ psychological domain. We may 
perceive that the lower nature, instead 
of being purely bad, represents a mo- 
ment essential to the development of 
the higher; that even the bad man may 
be unconsciously or reluctantly an ally 
of the virtuous; and therefore that 
there is something to be learnt by 
cross-examining him, and finding out 
what is his own view of the case. That 
apparently is the line of reflection 
which takes Browning into some of 
the singular performances in which he 
gets furthest from the legitimate re- 
gion of the poetical. “Caliban upon 
Setebos” embodies the first dim stir- 
rings of the semi-brutal creature, 
whose crude anthropomorphism yet 
suggests that he is becoming vaguely 
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alive-to speculations which will grow 
into higher forms of creed. Caliban, 
however, is so concrete a personage 
that he can be presented as dramati- 
eally as his original without the help 
of dialectical disquisition. Bishop 
Blougram, who is nearly at the other 
end of the scale, represents the diffi- 
culty for even the cultured intellect of 
quite shaking off the surviving traces 
of the Caliban creed. He has to com- 
promise and to defend himself for 
practising “economy,” or the adultera- 
tion of truth by a considerable admix- 
ture of falsehood. He is becoming, 
perhaps, a little too discursive, but is 
still so impressive dramatically that 
we can hardly condemn the method. 
“Sludge, the Medium,” takes us into 
more questionable ground. The poem, 
if it can be called a. poem, is, as Ten- 
nyson said, “an example of exceeding 
ingenuity of mind,” but, as Tennyson 
undeniably added, it is too long by two- 
thirds. The trickery of mere vulgar 
impostors is not worth such elaborate 
analysis; and we grow tired, spite of 
all the ingenuity, of forcing so wretch- 
ed a vermin to bolt out of such a series 
of dirty holes and corners. Browning’s 
personal motives probably gave him 
excessive enjoyment of this rather ig- 
noble variety of sport. But it is in the 
works which succeeded the “Ring and 
the Book” that his singular fascination 
by this class of problems leads to the 
strangest performances. What, he 
asks, is to be said for Aristophanes, 
for the highest literary genius conde- 
scending to gross ribaldry and cyni- 
cism? That can only be done, it seems, 
by giving an “excursus” in a history 
of the Greek drama, in which the poet 
and the straightforward literary his- 
torian seem to be always tripping each 
other up. Then there is the case of 
Louis Napoleon—swarming, no doubt, 
with interesting problems both for the 
politician and the psychologist; of the 
opportunism which listens alternately 
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to the sagacity of slew expediency and 
the promptings of really high purpose; 
and of the hypocrisy of a man who 
really means well, though he has to 
break the most obvious moral laws. 
The difficulty of knowing whether 
Browning is speaking for himself or 
speaking for the actual Napoleon or for 
a kind of potential Napoleon, who 
might have hit upon some of the pre- 
texts put forward, becomes so great 
that most readers have to give up the 
task in despair. In “Red Cotton Night 
Cap Country,” besides Browning’s in- 
terest in all abnormal (in this case, 
surely lunatic) psychology, the problem 
is raised as to the proper judgment up- 
on a display of good instincts hope- 
lessly blinded by gross superstition. 
The most remarkable illustration, how- 
ever, of Browning’s interests and meth- 
ods is in the singular “Fifine at the 
Fair.” The full interpretation of that 
and the other works I have mentioned 
must be left to the zealous commenta- 
tor, who finds edifying lessons through- 
out, and prefers, it seems, to have to 
dig for edification through tortuous 
labyrinths of argument and allegory. 
I only take it as exhibiting its autbor’s 
peculiarities most forcibly. ‘Fifine,” 
it seems, was meant by Browning for 
a discussion of the problem—what ex- 
cuse can a Don Juan make for him- 
self? The motto is taken from Moli- 
ére, who in the “Festin de Pierre” 
gives a very simple reply. Don Juan, 
according to him, does not make any 
excuses at all. He is simply a sensu- 
alist, who takes pleasure as he can get 
it, and does not happen to be troubled 
with any such thing as a conscience. 
That is naturally unsatisfactory to 
Browning. A simple sinner, who will 
not spin a web of casuistical sophistry, 
has not taken a proper advantage of 
his opportunities. He ought to have 
speculated; and if he has not, Brown- 
ing will do it for him. The sophistry, 
moreover, has to be made poetical, and 
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therefore stated in concrete terms. 
The professor of casuistry would argue 
in syllogisms to bring out as clearly as 
may be the abstract logical formula. 
To give to the reasoning a semblance 
of poetry, the argument must be trans- 
lated into imagery, the general prin- 
ciple must be “immersed in circum- 
stances,” or some analogy must be 
found in simple sensible objects. An 
ordinary poet may be content with a 
simple metaphor to drive his meaning 
home. But with Browning the meta- 
phor is pregnant with reasoning which 
expands it into an allegory. Then as 
an allegory is apt to be unmanageable, 
especially when overloaded with detail, 
the logic is in danger of being shunted 
into irrelevant lines, and we have to 
hark back and try to get fairly upon 
the rails again. Fifine is a series of 
such performances which may, by in- 
genious treatment, be converted into 
something like continuous argument; 
but which, I confess, appears to me to 
be an incoherent collection of sugges- 
tions for argument: a team of allego- 
ries or long-drawn metaphors so refrac- 
tory and digressive that it is beyond 
the skill of any charioteer to direct 
them to the definite goal. The starting- 
point is the existence of a class of 
Bohemians who care nothing for re- 
spectability or the moral laws recog- 
nized by the respectable, and yet seem 
to get on very well without it. What 
is the compensation for them? how 
account for the topsy-turvy order in 
which lawlessness becomes law and 
vice virtue and disease health? Sev- 
eral comparisons suggest principles 
which might serve as bases for attack- 
ing the problem. There is the case of 
the swimmer, or “amphibian,” given 
in the prologue, and afterwards worked 
out at great length in the poem. The 
swimmer is too corporeal for the upper 
air, and yet has aspirations for some- 
thing higher than the earth. He so 
far represents the necessary compro- 
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mise for the human being, made of 
matter and spirit, who tries to “reach 
the true” by “practice with the false.” 
The amphibian, in fact, reminds us of 
the description of the hippopotamus 
given by the proverbial showman: “He 
can’t live on the land and dies in the 
water; but, however, he does pretty 
well in a cage.” ‘Then there is the 
vision of fair women, from Fifine at 
one end of the scale through Helen 
and Cleopatra and a nameless saint up 
to the perfect Elvire, which tends to 
suggest that there is some good at each 
stage, even in Fifine, who has nothing 
beyond mere sensual attractions and 
an absence of hypocrisy. Elvire her- 
self naturally argues that when you 
have got the highest you should not 
revert to the lowest. That question, 
says Don Juan, shows how terribly in- 
capable women are of “mental analy- 
sis,” and leads to another elaborate 
illustration. Don Juan tells at full 
length how he once bought a splendid 
Raphael, and still considers it to be a 
priceless possession, though he can 
amuse himself at odd moments by 
turning over Doré’s last picture-book. 
That means, then, as his wife retorts, 
that after all he likes the lowest form 
of wsthetic stimulus. He replies by 
another series of illustrations, showing 
sn the first place how by scrawling 
lines on the sand with a broken to- 
bacco-pipe he can suggest various 
types of beauty. That shows, it seems, 
how “soul” can make use of “sense.” 
After all, Elvire unkindly suggests, 
this is mere make-belief; it is trying 
to deceive her or himself or God; it is 
the pleasures of the senses not of the 
soul that really attract him; the charm 
for him after all is that of the women 
of the Fifine type. Poor Don Juan has 
to take a very wide excursion in order 
to get round that difficulty, and to 
draw illustrations from the sea and the 
jelly-fish and the porpoises which hap- 
pen to turn up opportunely, and to 
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suggest dolphins and Arion, and grad- 
ually works round to show how much 
more satisfactory women are than men 
as associates; they give everything, 
and take nothing. Why then, inquires 
Elvire, are you not content with the 
best women? He replies by another 
roundabout illustration from a_ boat 
which they have lately seen. It is 
pleasant, it seems, to have the excite- 
ment of an occasional voyage in the 
“rakish craft” Fifine, and leave Elvire 
for a time to refit in port. Fifine, it 
seems, may even take him to Athens 
for a trip, though he will come back 
to the superior ship. The answer still 
seems to leave a gap in the logic, and 
Don Juan falls back upon further il- 
lustrations of his general principle. He 
explains that he has been playing Schu- 
mann’s “Carnival,” which suggests the 
strange vision of the Carnival at Ven- 
ice. The figures in St. Mark’s Place, 
when seen from a height, appear to be 
monstrous. When he descends to their 
level, he perceives—“quite contrary to 
what one would expect”—that the ab- 
surdities diminish. He infers that in 
the great carnival of human life, there 
is in reality “just enough and not too 
much of hate, love, greed and lust.” 
We come, that is, once more to the op- 
timist conclusion that everything is 
somehow for the best, if you can get 
once to the right point of view. Then, 
too, it appears that human nature re- 
mains the same under all changes, and 
what we take to be new forms of 
thought are mostly new ways of ex- 
pressing the old truth. This finally is 
driven home by his last illustration. 
The pair are passing an old Druid 
monument. The learned can tell us 
nothing about it, but we inquire of a 
peasant, and characteristically have to 
be told how he is carrying a basket of 
mushrooms for sale at the great house. 
Ultimately, however, he manages to 
explain how the curé declared it to 
represent a pagan superstition, but that 
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it really contained something perma- 
nent. It was, it seems, a symbol, er- 
roneous in a sense, but yet leaving a 
deposit of the truth—and .gives the 
“principle of things” upon which the 
ancient and modern creeds only per- 
form superficial variations. 

Browning is really trying to solve the 
problem, how to write something which 
shall be at once a poem and a discur- 
sive argument. The old grammarian 
was an impressive symbol of an idea 
—and of an idea which suggests a 
theory of life. The more concrete and 
individualized, the more impressive he 
becomes. Even his eccentricity gives 
a sting to the thought which he em- 
bodies. As Browning says of “grand 
rough old Martin Luther’s” fable, it 
is “the better the uncouther, do roses 
sting like thorns?” So far the method 
is perfectly legitimate. But as a logi- 
cian he wants in other cases to expand 
the argument, to show its ramifications 
and relation to other theories. “‘Fifine’”’ 
is an attempt to do this, and still to be 
poetical. To be poetical, Browning 
holds that he must, as always, be thor- 
oughly concrete; that is, reason by such 
illustrations and analogies as can be 
got out of the visible tangible world. 
But then, the embodiment is no longer 
subordinate to the central thought. In- 
stead of making Don Juan a vivid, 
symbol of the idea, all manner of inci- 
dental circumstances are added to per- 
suade the imagery to follow the argu- 
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ment. Not only so, but Browning 
thinks it necessary to complete the 
story by explaining how the illustra- 
tions come to be suggested—to intro- 
duce the mushroom gatherer and the 
shoal of porpoises which have nothing 
whatever to do with the argument. It 
is no wonder that the attempt to com- 
bine two such inconsistent aims should 
produce unsatisfactory results; that 
the reasoning should become intricate 
and perplexed, and wander off into 
speculations which are quite irrelevant 
to Don Juan’s main purpose; and that, 
on the other side, the imaginative ef- 
fect should be hopelessly bewildered 
and enfeebled by the teasing interfer- 
ence of the logic. Yet one feels that 
Browning is after all the same through- 
out, and must have appeared to him- 
self to be applying the same method. 
The odd thing is that he does not seem 
to have understood why when he ac- 
cepts certain conditions they generate 
poetry of extraordinary power, and, 
when he fails to accept them, lead to 
those singular “amphibious” produc- 
tions which, using his own illustration, 
belong neither to the upper air nor to 
the solid earth. Our comfort must be 
that, though Browning wasted too 
much energy upon the impracticable 
he succeeded—even by a kind of acci- 
dent—in achieving so many superlative 
triumphs that we need not bother our- 
selves, if we want poetry, by puzzling 
over the failures. 
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PRINCE ADRIAN OF ZELL. 


CHAPTER I. — MR. JAMES BARROWS 


TAKES A DAY OFF. 


If Our Lady of Destiny may be said 
to take a special delight in anything, it 
is certain that she must find peculiar 
pleasure in a dramatic situation. Yet 
so trifling are the incidents with which 
she deals that it sometimes seems as 
though the most momentous crises in 
life are brought about by nothing more 
than a cast of the dice. She takes the 
cup and throws: she glances at the 
numbers as they stand. Sometimes they 
represent a situation entirely to her 
taste, and she leaves them upon the 
board. Then her subjects must play 
out their parts according to the powers 
that are in them. 

One spring morning Mr. James Bar- 
rows, of Welding, had a trifling disap- 
pointment. He was an obscure gentle- 
man of middle age and of small inde- 
pendent means, and he lived his life in 
a small country town some hour’s jour- 
ney from London. His dwelling was a 
modest semi-detached villa, with a long, 
narrow garden, to which he gave the 
greater part of his time and interest. 
It was in connection with this garden 
that his trifling disappointment came 
about. | 

He had ordered certain supplies from 
a prominent seedsman in the Reading 
district, and had expected them on this 
particular morning. The first post, 
however, had brought word to the ef- 
fect that the parcel had been delayed, 
and would probably be delivered to- 
morrow. Mr. Barrows was inclined to 
be methodical in his arrangements, and 
he had set aside this day for dealing 
with the new supplies. Consequently 
his dispositions were put out of gear, 
and he was left without any special 


employment for the morning. This 
was his disappointment. 

After breakfast he walked aimlessly 
out to the garden. A low wall divided 
it from the next-door premises, and on 
the other side of this wall he saw his 
neighbor, Hadfield. Hadfield saw him 
at the same time. 

“Good-morning,” he said pleasantly. 

“Good-morning,” answered Mr. Bar- 
rows. “I am rather put out to-day. The 
things I’ve ordered from Stoughton’s 
haven’t been sent. They won’t come 
until to-morrow.” 

Hadfield was no gardener; but he ex- 
pressed his sympathy, looking over the 
wall to do so. He was an ordinary 
young fellow, of a large build and a 
pleasant face. To this day he cannot 
tell what were the things Mr. Barrows 
referred to; but he has a vague im- 
pression that they were bulbs. 

“That’s hard lines,” he said. “But I 
suppose a day won’t make much differ- 
ence—will it?’ 

“Difference? 
elder man thoughtfully. 
arranged to attend to them 
that’s all.” 

Hadfield smiled. The methodical 
ways of his neighbor often amused 
him. Then he made the suggestion 
which was to have such unlooked-for 
results. 

“Well,” he said, “since you can’t do 
that, why not take a day off? Why 
not run up to town, for a change?” 

Mr. Barrows, leisurely in all things, 
began to consider the suggestion. 
While he was doing so Hadfield was 
joined by his wife, a fair, clear-eyed, 
and clear-complexioned little woman, 
to whom ten months of married life 
had brought’ nothing but contentment 
and goodwill. She came to the wall, 
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and greeted Mr. Barrows with a smile 
and a question. 

“What!” she 
ready?” 

Her husband was the first to answer. 

“No,” he said. *“There is no gardening 
this morning. I have just been advis- 
ing Mr. Barrows to take a day off, and 
run up to town.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Hadfield, with a 
sigh, “wouldn’t that be delightful! Are 
you going?” 

Mr. Barrows, smiling, said that he 
had not yet decided, but that he felt 
rather inclined to go. For a few min- 
utes they stood discussing the sugges- 
tion lightly, and his inclination became 
manifestly stronger. Then Hadfield, 
looking at his watch, declared that he 
must be off if he intended to get to the 
office that day, and the conference 
broke up. 

Mr. Hadfield and his wife went in, 
and some five minutes later the former 
was on his way to the offices of the 
Welding Local Board, where he occu- 
pied a comfortable if not exhilarating 
position. 

Mr. Barrows walked the length of his 
garden to see that all was in order, and 
then returned to his house to look for 
a time-table. He had decided at last 
that he would adopt his neighbor's sug- 
gestion. He was not at all eager in the 
matter, but he had remembered that he 
might use the opportunity of a run to 
town by making a call on a trifling 
matter of business. An idle holiday 
had no attraction for him; but this fact 
gave it some appearance of usefulness. 
Some nine or ten years ago he had 
written a book, which had chanced to 
suit the moment, and had brought him 
in a small sum of money. He had not 
heard from the publisher for a couple 
of years now; and, though disinclined 
to write, had often thought of calling 
to inquire after the latest fortunes of 
his venture. He would call to-day. 

The time-table showed that he could 
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get a train in less than an hour’s time, 
so he changed his dress, informed his 
solitary housekeeper, and made all 
necessary preparations. A little later 
he was making his way to the station. 

There was an enjoyable brightness 
and sweetness in the air of the little 
town on this spring morning. As he 
passed down the High Street he ex- 
changed greetings with one or two of 
the principal tradesmen, who had come 
out to breathe the freshness from their 
own doorsteps. Having been a resi- 
dent for so many years, Mr. Bar- 
rows was quite a familiar figure in the 
town. 

When he reached the station he found 
that an empty compartment was avail- 
able, and secured it. A morning paper, 
read in the leisurely manner which 
marked all Mr. Barrows’ movements, 
occupied the hour of the journey. On 
his arrival in town he went direct to 
Paternoster Square, and visited a pub- 
lisher’s office. There he sent in his 


- card to Mr. MacArthur, and after a 


brief period of waiting was conducted 
to that gentleman’s room. 

Mr. MacArthur was portly and pleas- 
ant. “Ah, Mr. Barrows,” he said, “how 
do you do? Have you just come up?” 
For his visitor’s air and attire spoke 
clearly of the country. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Barrows. 

“Then I suppose it must be business. 
What can I do for you?” 

“It is really nothing of importance,” 
expiained the visitor. “But I thought 
I would call and inquire about my little 
book. I wondered whether—whether 
you would be thinking of a new edi- 
tion, or anything of that kind.” 

The publisher considered for a mo- 
ment. He had almost forgotten the 
book in question, but he did not say so. 
He touched a bell, which brought a 
clerk to the door. “Let me have a copy 
of Mr. James Barrows’ book,” he said; 
and during the interval of waiting he 
found safer ground for talk in the state 
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of the weather and the prospects of a 
fine summer. 

In a few moments the book was 
brought in. Mr. MacArthur handled it 
reflectively—a small, modest-looking 
volume, in a gray binding. 

“Ah!” he said, “here it is: Prince 
Adrian of Zell. You wrote it just after 
the Prince’s death, and it owed its 
sale to the interest taken at that time 
in Styrian politics. This is the second 
edition. You wrote a fresh chapter on 
the Styrian situation at my request— 
did you not?” 

Mr. Barrows intimated that this was 
so. The publisher nodded. 

“Well,” he said, “I cannot say that I 
had thought of a new edition. In fact, 
the second edition did not go off com- 
pletely. With such a book as this, you 
know—a kind of political biography, I 
suppose we may call it—everything de- 
pends upon outside circumstances. It 
owed its sale, in fact, to the unrest in 
Styria; but things there appear to be 
quieting down of late. From what I 


have noticed in the papers, I fancy that 


they have a strong man at the head of 
affairs. And if things quiet down, of 
course there will be no call for work 
of this kind.” 

He closed the book, as if to empha- 
size his decision. Then he made a fur- 
ther remark out of a freshened mem- 
ory. 

“By the way, if I am not mistaken, 
it was said that you dealt with the 
poor Prince rather severely?” 

“It certainly was said,” agreed Mr. 
Barrows, smiling; “but I did not treat 
him more harshly than he deserved.” 

“Ah! I suppose that would have 
been difficult—-for one who knew him 
so well. A man who made such con- 
fusion of his place and opportunities 
did not deserve gentle handling. But 
there, he is dead long ago, and forgot- 
ten. What is the saying: ‘Nihil nisi’ 
— 

Mr. Barrows promptly completed the 
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sentence. The publisher rose, laying 
the book aside as he did so. 

“Just so,” he said. . “Let him rest. 
Well, if anything should turn up, Mr. 
Barrows, of course I should eommuni- 
cate with you. But at present, as I 
have said, I do not see much likelihood. 
Good-morning.” 

He held out his hand, and walked to 
the door with his visitor. But when 
Mr. Barrows had gone he returned to 
the table, and took up the book once 
more, turning the leaves thoughtfully. 
He remembered quite clearly, now, 
that the writer’s treatment of Prince 
Adrian was not only severe, but almost 
savage in its bitterness; and he could 
not quite reconcile this with the ap- 
pearance and manner of Mr. Barrows 
himself. The man from Welding was 
mild, refined, and courteous; but he 
had treated another man’s failure in an 
absolutely merciless spirit. Then the 
publisher remembered that Mr. Bar- 
rows had once been closely connected 


, with the Prince—had been his secre- 


tary, or something of the kind. It oc- 
curred to him that this might supply a 
clue. 

“He was probably disappointed,” he 
thought, “and perhaps they quarrelled. 
A man you have disappointed is hardly 
the best man to write your biography. 
Yes, I suppose the secret lies just 
there.”” And with that he dismissed the 
matter from his mind. 

In the meantime Mr. Barrows had 
left the building. At the outer doors 
he paused, apparently to consider the 
results of the interview. Curiously 
enough, his expression did not at all 
suggest a disappointed author. It might 
have been one of relief rather than dis- 
appointment. 

“I think,” he said half aloud as he 
stood for a moment on the doorstep, “I 
may. consider .that incident closed. 
There will be no need to think of it 
again.” 

Then he passed out, and in a few 
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minutes was one of the multitude in a CHAPTERII.—A MORNING OF CURIOUS 


main thoroughfare. He went aimless- 
ly, for he had no particular object in 
view, and no limit in the matter of 
time. His thoughts, however, were not 
with what he saw, but rather with 
the conversation which had taken 
place. 

“Dead long ago, and forgotten,” he 
reflected, dwelling on MacArthur’s 
parting words. “And if a man is for- 
gotten, it is only natural that his his- 
tory should cease to be called for. 
Dead long ago—yet it is only ten or 
twelve years—and forgotten.” 

He came to a pause at the corner of a 
street where there was a _ ceaseless 
thunder of traffic and sound of hurry- 
ing footsteps. He was now somewhere 
in the Hatton Gardens neighborhood, 
and for a few minutes his way was 
blocked. As he stood there waiting, an 
idle, gray-clad figure stranded upon the 
kerb, an omnibus came up and stopped 
just before him. 

It seemed to be almost an invitation. 
He surveyed it absently, smiling at the 
curious combination of primary colors. 
Then he noticed a name on the panels, 
exactly on a level with his eyes. It 
was the name of a district which con- 
tains one of the largest London ceme- 
teries. 

Mr. Barrows was sometimes inclined 
to be whimsical. He was also inclined 
to, be impulsive. The idea that came 
to him now was of a decidedly whimsi- 
cal character. “It is evident,” he 
thought, “that I am invited to go out 
there—perhaps to look at the place 
where the Prince rests. I have noth- 
ing to do, and I have time enough. 
Why should I not accept. this invitation 
and go?” 

Apparently there was no reason why 
he should not go. The omnibus com- 
menced to move on. Smiling at some- 
thing in his own resolve, Mr. Barrows 
caught the rail and stepped on to the 
footboard. 


ADVENTURE. 

The great iron gates which divided 
the field of the dead from the world of 
the living were standing wide in the 
noonday sunshine when Mr. Barrows 
reached them. Within he saw one or 
two attendants at work upon the 
grounds; and just as he approached the 
entrance two other persons issued from 
it. They were evidently mourners. One 
was a woman of mature age, heavily 
veiled; and the other appeared to be 
her daughter. Mr. Barrows glanced at 
them with a species of sympathetic cu- 
riosity at first; but the character of his 
glance changed immediately, and be- 
came intent. It was a better view of 
the younger woman’s face that caused 
the change, for she chanced to look up. 

The meeting was only momentary, 
for they had walked on; but it was 
sufficient to impress Mr. Barrows 
strongly. It seemed to him that the 
face of the girl was strikingly attrac- 
tive. Moreover, the cast of features 
was a peculiar one, and gave him a cu- 
rious impression of remembrance and 
recognition. Yet this impression faded, 
as such impressions often do, in the 
space of a minute. 

“What curious fancies we get,” he 
thought, “when we go out among 
strangers after a long period of home 
quiet! One’s senses are all on the alert, 
as it were, and snatch many false and 
foolish impressions. I could have de- 
clared at that moment that I, had met 
that girl before.” 

He turned once to look after the 
eouple, but they had already disap- 
peared. Then, still musing upon this 
curious coincidence of a morning’s 
walk, he passed on into the grounds. 
But although the second impression 
had been thrust away, the first re- 
mained with him. The girl had been 
exceedingly attractive, and for a man 
of steady middle-uge there are few 
more interesting things in this world 
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than a young and beautiful face. At 
this period, however, mere perfection of 
feature is not all that is looked for. 
There is a demand for a higher and 
more satisfying beauty—that of mind 
and heart; and it was the suggestion 
of this that had appealed to him in the 
brief glance which he had caught. The 
stranger might have been from twenty- 
two to twenty-five years of age, for 
there was a certain firmness in her 
features which he had noticed almost 
unconsciously; but, unless he was mis- 
taken, she had developed in more di- 
rections than one. 

Yet Mr. Barrows was a man of va- 
rious moods, and presently he remem- 
bered the purpose of his visit to this 
place. With the remembrance came a 
return of his earlier humor. He walked 
on through the quiet pathways, look- 
ing idly to right and left, pausing now 
and again to examine with greater care 
one or other of the many monuments 
which stood near his path. He seemed 
to be looking for a name which he 
should recognize. 

His search, however, was fruitless, 
and after a time he came to a stand. 
Then he saw an attendant some little 
distance off, busily engaged in cutting 
the grass on a space of yet undisturbed 
ground. Mr. Barrows looked at his 
watch, and glanced in that direction. 

“Perhaps he will be able to direct 
me,” he said half aloud. “Yet I am 
afraid that it is scarcely worth while 
to ask him. When a man is quite for- 
gotten, even his grave may be hard to 
find.” 

Still smiling curiously, he returned 
his watch to its place; but he had now 
decided to pursue his inquiries, so he 
left the path and went over towards 
the man he had seen. 

He went in his own leisurely way, 
halting frequently to look at some in- 
scription or to examine some piece of 
able carving. It was thus that another 
person, who had entered the grounds 
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some time after him, was enabled to 
arrive at the same destination a little 
before him. 

This was a younger man, one who 
had not numbered many more: than 
half the years that had been placed to 
Mr. Barrows’ account. He was tall and 
sturdy, and he was dressed as a gen- 
tleman, while he moved with a certain 
air of assurance. He went direct to 
the attendant, and addressed him. 

Mr. Barrows stopped when he saw 
that he was forestalled, and turned to 
examine a gorgeous monument which 
had lately been erected to the memory 
of a late alderman of the city of Lon- 
don. He was some ten yards distant 
from the others, and they did not heed 
him. In the stillness of the place every 
word came to him clearly. 

“Well,” said the new-comer abruptly, 
“any news to-day?” 

Mr. Barrows gave a perceptible start. 
Still standing before the glory of the 
departed alderman, he yet turned 
slightly, so that he might get a view 
of the speaker’s face. 

Impressions are not to be measured 
by time. The man with the scythe did 
not answer the question at once, but 
paused to take a comfortable leaning 
position upon the shaft of his imple- 
ment. Yet in that brief period Mr. Bar- 
rows learned a great deal. 

It was the accent of the speaker that 
had ‘first startled him; and he saw in a 
moment that his hearing had not played 
him false. The young man had a 
countenance of a peculiar cast. It was 
not a cast peculiar to a family—a fam- 
ily likeness—but it was suggestive of 
a national type; and if Mr. Barrows 
was not mistaken—if his senses were 
not again too much on the alert—the 
face was of a national type with which 
he had once been familiar. He waited 
with interest, leoking intently at the 
name of the dead alderman. 

‘“‘They’ve been here, sir,” said the 
maw with the scythe, “and they haven't 
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gone half-an-hour. You might almost 
have met them at the gate.” 

The visitor gave an exclamation of 
disgust; but the attendant went on: 

“They were over there for quite a 
time. I got talkin’ to them, and—and 
it’s all right.” 

“You got what I wanted?” cried the 
young man. 

“I did, sir. They live at No. 19 
Franklyn Terrace, and it’s not ten 
minutes’ walk from the gates.” 

“Ah!” said the visitor; “No. 19 Frank- 
lyn Terrace. Ten minutes from the 
gates.” 

He uttered the words slowly, as 
though to impress them upon his mem- 
ory; and Mr. Barrows, still intent, no- 
ticed something more in his speech 
than the peculiar accent which had 
first attracted his attention. It was a 
note of triumph, so distinct as to be 
unmistakable, so pronounced as to be 
almost evil. And suddenly Mr. Bar- 
rows, who, as I have said before, was 
a creature of whims and moods, took 
a certain dislike to this person. 

“That was what you wanted to know, 
sir—wasn’t it?” asked the attendant 
suggestively. 

“Thank you, yes,” answered the 
other. “That was what I wanted to 
know.” 

Something passed silently from one 
to the other. The attendant touched his 
cap. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. 
mornin’, sir.” 

The young man returned the “Good- 
morning” with a careless nod. Then 
he turned to make his way back to 
the path. 

He was thus obliged to pass Mr. Bar- 
rows, who took this opportunity of ob- 
taining a better view of his features. 
It was apparently a casual glance that 
passed between them; and what the 
young man saw was a simply dressed, 
middle-aged person, with quiet, reflec- 
tive eyes, a mild, somewhat absent ex- 
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pression, and a closely trimmed beard 
sprinkled with gray. What Mr. Bar- 
rows saw was what he had expected to 
see, after what he had already seen and 
heard: the face of a strongly built 
young fellow, with triumph distinct in 
it—a triumph that appeared to em- 
phasize some unpleasant characteristics 
which had been there before. 

“Certainly an unpleasant person to 
have a quarrel with,” he thought, turn- 
ing an absent glance once more upon 
the tomb of the alderman. “One of 
the people it is best to know at a dis- 
tance. Now, I wonder why he is fol- 
lowing up those women; for I am pos- 
itive that the talk was all about those 
women I met at the gates. It may be 
a love affair; but his face did not look 
much like love. And the most curious 
part of it is that they are both Lusians. 
There is no mistaking the type or the 
accent.” 

He seemed to be impressed for the 
time, for there was a gravity and a 
perplexity in his face. It was some 
little while, indeed, before he was able 
to throw off his unaccustomed sober- 
ness and return to the matter of his 
own business. 

“Things seem to be happening to- 
day,” he thought. “But, after all, it 
can be nothing to me. If the Prince 
were alive—well, if the Prince were 
alive he might be interested. But he 
is dead, and I have come here to look 
at his grave.” 

With that he moved on to where the 
attendant was still leaning upon his 
scythe, watching the departing figure 
of his late interviewer. He turned to 
examine Mr. Barrows with idle inter- 
est. 

“Good-morning,” said Mr. Barrows 
pleasantly. 

“Mornin’, sir,” 
briefly. 

“Do you happen to know,” said Mr. 
Barrows, “whether there are any 
princes buried about here?” 


answered the man 
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He put the question with a smile, as 
if it contained an element of the ridicu- 
lous. The man gaped in utter surprise; 
then, observing the smile, he scented a 
jest. 

“Not that I know of,” he answered, 
thawing. “This is not the kind of 
place they would bury princes in.” 

“Not even foreign princes?” asked 
Mr. Barrows. “It was a foreign prince 
that I was thinking of.” 

Suddenly a new interest dawned in 
the man’s eyes. He looked his ques- 
tioner over very carefully. 

“No, sir,” he said; “I don’t know of 
any foreign princes buried here. Any- 
how, I never heard of one. But it’s a 
queer thing you should come and ask 
just now.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Barrows. 

“Why? Why, because there was a 


foreign gentleman buried here a couple 
of months back, and his wife and 
daughter have been comin’ here ever 


since. And if I’m any judge at all, 
they’re the real nobility, even if it is 
a foreign kind. But that’s not the 
queerest part of it, either.” 

The man was superficially surly; but, 
like many others who are surly on the 
surface, he could be loquacious. He 
was also in a good mood, as a result 
of the tip he had so recently earned. 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Barrows, with a 
show of surprise. “Then what else is 
there?” 

“It’s just this, sir. You noticed the 
gentleman who was here just now? 
Well, if I’m not mistaken, he’s a for- 
eigner too; and, unless I’m very 
much out, he’s as good class as_ the 
other lot. He knows those others, and 
he wanted me to find out where they 
lived.” 

Mr. Barrows was already aware of 
that. He turned the current by a 
question: 
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“Indeed! So he is a foreigner too? Do 
you know his name?” 

“No, sir, I don’t. But the other 
party’s name—why, it’s to be seen plain 
enough over the grave. And that’s just 
over there.” 

He pointed towards a piece of ground 
where Mr. Barrows could see a number 
of newly raised mounds. “If you walk 
over you'll see it,” he said. “It’s on a 
little wooden cross, painted in white 
letters.” 

Mr. Barrows stood and considered. 
He had only recently decided that this 
affair was none of his business; but 
the additional circumstances had natu- 
rally aroused his curiosity. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I'll go over. 
Good-morning.” 

“Good-mornin’, sir.” 

Mr. Barrows moved away in the di- 
rection which had been indicated. Per- 
haps he had a wish to discover the 
name of the young woman whose face 
had pleased him so well. And all this 
was the outcome of his trifling disap- 
pointment in the early morning. 

In a few minutes he reached the spot 
which the communicative attendant 
had pointed out to him; and there he 
saw one mound which had a_ small 
wooden cross at its head, either as a 
merely temporary erection or as the 
modest effort of poverty. He ap- 
proached it from the back, and was 
obliged to walk round to the other side 
before he could see the inscription. 

As the man had said, it was plainly 
lettered in white paint. It took him 
but an instant to read it. 

It must have been at that instant 
that Our Lady of Destiny tilted the 
cup and threw the numbers upon the 
board. Perhaps she smiled at the re- 
sult as something after her own heart. 
“Let them stand thus,” she said, “and 
let them play out their parts.” 

W. EZ. Cule. 
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On a very clear and bright April day 
a crazy little apartment was taken by 
the month, full of curtains and gilded 
furniture, at the top of four steep 
flights of marble stairs. The little sit- 
ting-room had two windows and a 
somewhat insecure balcony, command- 
ing a prospect of a large irregular pi- 
azza, cheerful and busy, for the most 
part not with work, but with pleasure, 
yet not so busy as to be tiresome. 
Shabby groups of small victorias and 
ample barouches stood ready, every 
morning, for hot-faced British tourists; 
models of all ages, spuriously pictur- 
esque, waited to be painted; at every 
corner were always great stalls full of 
roses and lilies and freesias; in the mid- 
dle was a large mis-shapen fountain. 
A truer, if somewhat unlovely, note 
would daily be added towards eight in 
the morning and five in the afternoon, 
by long converging lines of black or 
scarlet theological students, gathering 
for lectures close by; or cardinals and 
prelates would drive up to a tall and 
dignified building, which is the Propa- 
ganda, in their gloomy mourning car- 
riages, by which after thirty years 
they still mark their resentful protest 
against the idea that Christ’s kingdom is 
not of things temporal,—a sight, in that 


sweet and radiant Italian air, to rouse - 


one’s anger, whether sympathetic or 
the reverse. Daily, too, there would 
stream through shabby regiments of 
the under-sized soldiery of young 
Italy, with much unmelodious noise of 
drums and nasa! trumpets. 

Such was the Piazza di Spagna, the 
greatest beauty of which,—the stately 
branching flight of steps, crowned by 
the sunny yellow church of Sta. Trin- 
ita de’ Monti—you unfortunately could 


not see from the little balcony afore- 
said. What you did chiefly see was the 
great brown mass of the Propaganda 
(from which are pulled the wires of 
the Papal missions on both sides of the 
globe), the sober front of a huge and 
venerable palace, the ungraceful col- 
umn that Pius the Ninth put up in 
honor of a dogma to which he was god- 
father, and oddly enough, just to be 
descried over the opposite roofs, the 
statue of Garibaldi on his horse that 
tops the Janiculum on the other side 
of the Tiber. Thus you might see sym- 
bols of one Rome expounding Heaven 
and proselytizing the earth, and an- 
other forcing its nationality to the top 
of its sacred hills; while a few doors 
off there is the house where a young 
Englishman died, who will perhaps 
survive them both. His name was 
John Keats. 

In the unimaginable days when 
Rome was only a-few centuries old, the 
party of the people, stung into action 
after much suffering, left Rome in a 
united body, and, passing out of the 
city to the north-east, established 
themselves on the lowly heights of a 
little chain of hills some few miles off, 
until they returned in peace, their 
point gained; but I do not imagine that 
they used their new authority in carv- 
ing their little triumph upon) the streets 
of the city. A generation,ago it may 
be said that history repeated itself in 
& sort. There was another party of the 
people, greater in magnitude, but fired 
with the same vivid zeal. They had no 
possession in the city at all, but after 
a while they required and took it. 
Peace was not for them; when they en- 
tered Rome, from the same quarter as 
the plebeians of old, they entered with 
slaughter and fire, and trampled their 
way to the Quirinal. They too gained 
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their point; but that in this case was 
not considered enough. They ploughed 
up the city, drew two straight lines to 
mark their line of entry, built a great 
many unsightly houses, and proudly 
ealled the new thoroughfare (which 
was a poor thing but their very own) 
by the name of the day and the month 
on which they had first triumphantly 
trodden it. Twentieth of September 
Street is not a lovely name, even in 
the more liquid Italian, and in fact it 
is not a lovely street. But lovely or 
not, you must pass along it, and out of 
the gate that young Italy broke 
through, to reach the cradle of liberty 
upon the Sacred Mount; and you can 
never do so without thinking of that 
perpetual war to the death, that is 
always being fought and is never 
fought out, between the old and the 
new, the last and the last but one. This 
is a war in which it needs a very sin- 
gle heart to have no hesitation which 
side to take; and there have doubtless 
always been waverers. These are they 
who approve the new but love the old, 
and they are rejected with scorn from 
both camps. Thus upon the Quirinal 
I want the Pope, and in the Vatican I 
want the King; and what is to be done 
in the end I cannot tell. I would not 
for the world quench the new fire, but 
I cannot break the old brazier. 

But whatever one’s feelings may be, 
they are certainly not consulted in the 
Via Venti Settembre. This is new 
wine in new bottles, and it must be 
confessed that it is at present rasp- 
ing. But there is a story (with a mor- 
al) of a Scotch minister saying, “Let 
us face the difficulty bravely, my 
brethren, and pass on.” After the man- 
ner of waverers, then, Il accept the diffi- 
culty, and without waiting for a solu- 
tion, pass the blatant offices of the new 
Government and the spruce palace of 
the English Embassy, and issue out of 
the Porta Pia. Yet even this is not 
enough; there are still two most re- 
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pellent miles of angular white villas 
and ostentatious carriage entrances, 
exuding the new régime at every pore, 
before the ancient tower of St. Agnese 
and a group of cheerful taverns bring 
the swelling city to a limit. But at 
last when you stand at the head of a 
slope in the road, and the green and 
silver and purple Campagna suddenly 
breaks away on all sides, silent, desert- 
ed, bare, yet clothed with a veil of 
every pure and harmonious color, and 
girdled many miles off with a vast ring 
of broken blue hills,—then both King 
and Pope are forgotten, together with 
all the ingenious excuses that men 
trump up for hating one another, in 
Italy and elsewhere; and I feel with 
Hazlitt, who congratulated himself 
that other men should gratuitously la- 
bor in money-making, to buy works of 
art, which after all he could enjoy, 
and not they. 

At your feet is the shallow vale of 
the Anio, that pours with yellow ed- 
dies, swift and silent, between its 
marshy banks. The road crosses it 
on an ancient bridge, guarded by a 
crumbling red tower, and then winds 
among the arms of the Sacred Mount. 
All round you:are tumbling green hil- 
locks, the hollows starred and streaked 
with brilliant flowers. The long grass 
whitens in the wind, and gleams of 
sunshine race along the slopes, and 
leap from top to top, so that one of 
these little heights will in one moment 
be pale gold against the gulf of the 


> blue sky, and in the next will be the 


deepest blue-green against the veined 
and milky light of a low tract of cloud. 
And it is the favorite commonplace of 
the English sentimentalist in Rome, 
that all this loveliness is guarded and 
preserved by invisible fever and death. 
Civilization and progress have laid 
house to house and field to field; but 
at times, from their over-flowing 
hands, certain pieces of the globe have 
been let fall. The Campagna, like 
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Thebes or Nineveh, has been surren- 
dered, no one quite knows why or for 
what; and some curious secret is no 
doubt hatching in its depths. 

But let us reflect that when (if ever) 
the Campagna is re-vivified, and filled 
again with a laborious population, it 
will at once become the possession of 
townships and parishes, and re-enter 
the world of political parties. At 
present as I look from the terrace of 
a villa in the Alban hills, with its 
weedy pavement backed by an un- 
kempt ilex-wood, and lean over the 
crumbling balustrade above the shelv- 
ing succession of cloudy olives, I see 
what belongs to me (like Hazlitt’s pic- 
ture-galleries) at least as much as to 
King or Pope. A frozen sea of bil- 
lowy grass, broken into innumerable 
slopes and hillocks, yet none of them 
large enough to interrupt the general 
sense of flatness, rolls away and away, 
until it is met in front and to left and 
right by a shining line of sea, which 
floats indistinguishably into the wide 
sky. Gradually the sun strides down, 
and is poised on its edge, and a broad 
path of living fire is spread across the 
waves. The green plain deepens into 
grey and purple, and sight is lost in its 
rich gloom, flawed only by shifting 
streamers of white smoke from scat- 
tered fires. Last of all, as the sky be- 
comes greyer and greener, and a single 
star looks quietly out in the west, the 
dome of St. Peter’s hangs like a pale 
bubble upon the northern horizon; then 
that too disappears, and the plain is 
swallowed up in death or sleep, who 
shall say which? 


Il. 


If you leave Rome by the Porta San 
Paolo you pass for two straight miles 
along a shady road, between irregular 
lines of untidy buildings, mostly wine 
shops, with tables set in the open air. 
The end of this somewhat mean sub- 
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urb is marked by a large blank struc- 
ture, like a goods station on a railway, 
with a pretentious tower of surpassing 
ugliness, This is the new church of 
St. Paolo fuori le Mura, built after the 
burning of the old one early in the cen- 
tury. The interior, with some slight 
alterations, would make an admirable 
and appropriate foyer to an opera- 
house. The visitor is inclined to pass 
quickly through it, with averted éyes, 
to the exquisite cloisters that survive 
from the old church, with their deli- 
cate spiral shafts banded with lustrous 
mosaic. 

Proceeding further on the road, you 
soon find yourself clear of buildings, 
as the treeless country begins to rise 
and fall in little hills and valleys full 
of grass and green wheat. Between 
them you see the distant line of the 
Alban hills, brilliantly clear and blue. 
Within a mile of St. Paolo there sud- 
denly appears before you a deep wood, 
clothing the ridge of a hill, partly of 
firs, partly of drooping eucalyptuses 
rusty with their new spring leaves. In 
a hollow among these is a group of 
buildings, a small tiled dome, two 
churches, and some low roofs. This is 
the Trappist monastery of the Tre Fon- 
tane. Passing by some farmbuildings, 
you enter a eucalyptus avenue, at the 
end of which is a brick gateway. 
Within this is a small kind of court- 
yard, full of syringas, among them a 
statue of the Virgin Mary. Before you 
is the monastery, low and yellow, 
joined to its church, which is fronted 
by a pillared loggia. On another side 
is a little round chapel, further off an- 
other church, that of the three foun- 
tains which give the monastery its 
name. This shall be entered first. 

It is small, and somewhat bare of 
adornment. On the opposite side are 
three basins of water at different lev- 
els. These are actual springs, and are 
accounted for by a miraculous legend 
of an Apostle’s death, which I do not 
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care to repeat. In a corner, fenced in 
by a railing, is a low pillar of stone, 
also with its story attached. So holy 
is this stone, that to have merely 
touched it is said to add sensible vir- 
tue to a rosary; but as the railing pre- 
vents the pilgrim’s hand from reaching 
it, a stick with a hook on the end of 
it is provided for the purpose. As I 
entered the church this was being 
made use of by a tearful old lady in 
rusty black, who subsequently took a 
draught, in a little tin dipper, from 
each of the three fountains in succes- 
sion, 

From this I passed to the monastery 
church, and I confess I liked this bet- 
ter. It is spacious, and preternaturally 
bare and cold, with very small win- 
dows and injunctions for silence hung 
upon the pillars. It is not the ideal 
abode of a very tender or sympathetic 
divinity; but I can imagine that the 
fine zeal of the good brothers can 
lighten it with spiritual fire, whereas 
I cannot imagine any enthusiasm re- 
taining its purity in the chapel of the 
Three Fountains. 

At the door was a smiling and fresh- 
faced monk, a Frenchman, who, relax- 
ing his bond of silence, which did not 
seem to weigh very heavily upon him, 
led the way into the monastery. Over 
the entrance door is written, O beata 
Solitudo, O sola Beatitudo,—words well 
chosen, I thought, with their fine and 
valiant ring, to fan the spark of life 
in an apathetic spirit, which would 
otherwise be quenched by monotonous 
weeks. 

The little inner court-yard, planted 
with greenery, is a charming place, and 
the monks may daily see there that 
flowers at least are not dependent on 
cheerful surroundings, and draw a 
moral therefrom. Here, too, the walls 
admonish, exhorting with biblical and 
other quotations to silence with the 
tongue. The refectory leads out of the 
cloister; it is a very forbidding room, 
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with a bare narrow table, more like 
a kind of desk, running round the wali, 
furnished with wooden platters, cruets 
of oil (of which alone the diet allows 
a plentiful supply), and rough imple- 
ments for eating. On one side is a 
sort of pulpit for the reader who im- 
proves the dinner-hour; and the walls 
as before are still painted with texts, 
with the unchanging burden Favete 
linguis. Adjacent is the small kitchen, 
where a basin of ientils, in a not un- 
savory-looking brown sauce, stood 
ready for dinner. This day for some 
reason being one of peculiar fatness, 
each brother was to have, besides his 
helping of lentils, an inconsiderable 
fragment of crumbling cheese. Our 
guide seemed to imply that in summer, 
and with such fare as_ this (though 
there is only one regular meal a day), 
life was almost gross. During the 
winter fasts, however, there being ab- 
solutely no means of warming the 
house, the régime is felt to be severe; 
but then, said our monk, “on mange 
bien, quand on a bien fait,” implying, 
good man, that he did not always fare 
well, even on those conditions. 

From here he took us up-stairs to 
the dormitory, which, though clean and 
bare, seemd to me a repulsive place. 
Each brother has a tiny cubicle, con- 
taining little besides his bed, a sort of 
narrow platform of boards, with an 
attenuated mattress and pillow, stuffed 
with something hard and lumpy (I for- 
get what), a great deal less luxurious 
than straw, and meanly covered with 
a thin blanket. From under this he 
drew a knotted scourge, with which 
he gently hit me a rather stinging blow 
across the back. This, he gave me to 
understand, is used every morning with 
full force upon the bare shoulders,— 
which raised a touching, though I am 
afraid slightly ridiculous, picture of 
these excellent men, roused by the bell 
in the icy hours long before the winter 
dawn, patiently flogging their uncon- 
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quered spirits into subjection, in their 
silent retreat among the eucalyptus 
trees. 

After we had seen a small adjacent 
room, containing a sort of trough and 
a tap with a slender dribble of water 
for ablutions after scourging, we pro- 
ceeded down-stairs again, to a little 
shop in the outer courtyard, where the 
monks drive a flourishing trade, rather 
inecongruously, I thought, in various 
bodily luxuries such as their rule 
teaches them to abhor,—a sticky and 
potent liqueur, special preparations of 
chocolate, and so forth. I pandered to 
the body so far as to buy a large jar 
of pallid honey,—less, I must say, in 
actual desire of it, than in the wish to 
please the friendly German who was 
serving behind the counter, a motive 
which perhaps saved me from the re- 
proach of not having profited by the 
example of the severe monastic ménage. 

We departed at last, and returned 
along the breezy road to what I must 
consider a life of greater possibilities 
(if they could be taken advantage of) 
for the mind and soul, if not altogether 
of greater wholesomeness for the body. 
But I retain a pleasant memory of the 
firm, rubicund French brother, with 
his kindly smiles and eager, vivacious 
looks. I dare say there are not many 
points on which we should agree, and 
perhaps we should differ on some that 
we should each of us consider essen- 
tial. But he welcomed me like a friend 
on the two occasions on which I saw 
him, and I wish him peace and pros- 
perity in the form he most desires it. 
I am afraid he would not in return 
wish me the same, in the form I desire 
myself; but that would not be from 
lack of friendliness, but only because 
he .would not think the attainment pos- 
sible. 


III. 


It must be confessed that this par- 
ticular amateur went to Rome with a 
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fine idea of hating all good archzolo- 
gists and their researches; of regard- 
ing them as meddlesome pedants, who 
refused to allow the grass-grown ruins, 
colored and softened by the kindly 
weather, to decay in solitude and 
peace. He imagined them scraping 
and ticketing, fussily laying bare what 
Time and Nature had elected to cover 
decently. Now it is fair to him to say 
that this was an idea he relinquished 
upon his first morning in Rome, when 
he walked along a dark paved street, 
between tall and irregular yellow 
houses, seeing before him at the end 
the grey angle of a massive arch full 
of dim carving and inscriptions, and 
emerged on the curving road that 
crosses the Forum just under the Cap- 
itol. He had never been told that the 
excavated Forum was beautiful; but 
there it was, suddenly before him, so 
still, so deserted, so full of soft color 
and suggestion, that though he had 
been told a great many times that it 
was interesting, this was a point of 
view that fell to a secondary place 
from that moment. 

You stand on a raised causeway, at 
the end of a very long and somewhat 
narrow space, that gradually ascends 
in an irregular slope, until it is crowned 
by the distant arch of Titus, beyond 
which are discovered the broken tiers 
of the Colosseum. To the right of this 
space rises the Palatine hill, up the 
sides of which trail and clamber the 
huge walls and sub-structures of Ca- 
ligula’s palace, topped by thick cy- 
presses and umbrella-pines. In the 
middle are low scattered masses of 
stone and brickwork, the relics of 
humble shops and houses now indis- 
tinguishably mingled with those of im- 
mense and magnificent temples and 
basilicas, among which rise the three 
exquisite columns of the temple of 
Castor, still banded together at the top 
by a fragment of the entablature. To 
the left come the churches and huddled 
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abodes of modern Rome. Close beside 
you is the beautiful arch of Severus, 
at your right the plain columns of the 
temple of Saturn. Behind rises the 
enormous blank face of the Capitol, 
with the temple of Vespasian at its 
foot. 

This extremely summary description 
is only perfunctory, and merely given 
in order to hang round it a few words 
about one of the keenest and simplest 
pleasures of Rome. This was nothing 
more than the sight of the Forum in 
the sunshine and liquid twilight of a 
May evening; but it was impossible to 
weary of this; it was new every day, 
and from every different point of sur- 
vey. I wish I could describe the mem- 
orable instant at which it opens before 
you, as you descend the steps upon the 
south side of the Capitol. You are 
suddenly mesmerized away from a 
trim piazza, with well-kept museums 
and sculpture-galieries, from sober mu- 
nicipal authorities and a world of or- 
derly action, to another and impalpable 
region, fresh and real, yet oid and 
vague, brilliant with strange romance, 
and yet with something in it that 
touches the most homely and familiar 
strings of everyday existence. There 
lies before you, in that pale forest of 
broken walls and pillars, an army of 
curious suggestions of something van- 
ished and now reappearing with a 
break and blauk in its past, of some- 
thing that reaches straight back to its 
life over an empty gulf, and not 
through time-honored links, by which 
may be traced the course of its decay, 
of something exceedingly far off, 
brought, in a moment of magic, most 
strangely near. And over all this sud- 
den revelation of a remote secret is 
shed the enchantment of dying sun- 
shine, so well-known, so homely, that 
kindles and translates what was un- 
known into something that has been 
learnt by heart each day of one’s ex- 


istence. It is this cunning alchemy 
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that makes such a scene so poignant, 
this subtle blending of old and new, 
of strange and familiar. One part of 
it is so well-known,—the sunshine, the 
liquid evening, the cleat blue shadows, 
the light that gilds the stone and 
flushes the brick. And here, in this de- 
serted space of a city full of busy pop- 
ulation, united with these simple things 
that you feel and guess at instinctive- 
ly and at once,—here is something 
fresh and beyond, a new suggestion, 
a new inspiration, summoned by the 
homely radiance away from its impal- 
pable distance, flying over the inter- 
vening centuries; until a fragment of 
strange and prosperous life, that one 
moment is far out of sight, two thou- 
sand years away, in the next is quick- 
ened into rich and evident being at 
your very feet. 

I will not say that it is any distinct 
picture of the vanished existence that 
is restored in that moment, or any 
keen sensation of historical memories. 
It is not archzeology that is made real, 
nor shadowy recollections of school- 
books that are crystallized into clear- 
cut form. It is broader than this, and 
much more intimate and vital. It is 
the sudden sweep of realization that 
the place has had a human existence; 
that it has actually been trodden and 
built upon; that beings with the same 
abundant sense of life in them as our- 
selves have lived and died upon it. 
One rambling and many-chambered 
house that has been exposed to view, 
with a large court-yard adorned with 
statues, was where the little band of 
vestal virgins lived, the pure and liy- 
ing yeast of the barren religious sys- 
tem of Rome. One could spin many 
fancies by the bubbling pool that still 
marks the place where the priestesses 
drew their water and sat in the shade 
of their own trees in the feverish and 
breathless days of the Roman August. 
Their broken effigies still stand round 
you, with laudatory inscriptions on 
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their pedestals; and on one you note 
that the lady’s name has been obliter- 
ated, apparently of set purpose. There 
is in that an eloquent suggestion of a 
tragedy that might be hinted at and 
imagined in the dusky light and be- 
hind the gossamer yeil of so many cen- 
turies. But I inclined to dislike having 
the eyesight blurred by such webs of 
poetic mystery, as much as to be 
stuffed with the chopped hay of arche- 
ology, by tracking the malodorous 
courses of republican drains. Some- 
thing plainer than the one, and more 
vital than the other, is what one looks 
for and receives; and it was this strong 
sense of vanished life, disentangled 
both from lyrical and academic asso- 
ciations, that made some, at any rate, 
of the Roman ruins such a vivid pleas- 
ure. The Colosseum, with its loath- 
some memories and its bald architec- 
ture, is to be avoided; perhaps its best 
use has been to serve as a quarry for 
the materials of the exquisite Farnese 
palace; and now that it has been 
stripped bare of its flowers, and fitted 
with little wooden staircases and turn- 
stiles for tourists, I do not know 
whether it is imaginative insight or 
sympathetic blindness that is required, 
but I never succeeded in getting an 
attractive impression from it. The 
Forum, with its crowded relics of trade 
and worship, has associations more 
peaceful and prosperous, as well as 
more homely and real. 

See, then, how glorious the columns 
of Castor become against the blue sky, 
bathed in warm streams of light, their 
lines preserving all their newest pu- 
rity, yet touched and softened by age 
into a more mysterious grace. Not 
very long ago these columns stood 
waist-deep in green and tangled slopes, 
which carelessly buried what has now 
been daboriously uncovered. That was 
a curious grave-yard of dead com- 
merce, dead eloquence, and dead reli- 
gion, with three pillars of a temple for 
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its memorial stone. But this is better; 
you touch the past more intimately 
here; yet it flies before you, and sud- 
denly turns to bricks and broken stones 
at your feet, like a mummy that 
crumbles to dust when its rest is pried 
into. 

But it is not only bricks and stones 
when, upon a glowing evening in May, 
you turn the corner of the Senator’s 
palace, and look down on it from the 
steps of the Capitol; or when you 
emerge from the dank chambers of 
Caligula’s house, upon a dim and 
earthy platform of the Palatine, and 
find a shapeless broken bust glimmer- 
ing greenly beside you in the twilight, 
and look down into the great open 
space of the Forum, where the blue 
shadows are gathering and floating in 
the hollows and creeping stealthily up 
the columns, at length smothering the 
delicate ornament at their tops; when 
the great flat wall of the Capitol and 
its tower grows blanker and darker, 
till it is only an outline against the 
streaming gold and rose and green of 
the sunset, and the whole air, divinely 
grey, hangs breathless for a moment 
in the cool of approaching night. It is 
very real just then, as you touch with 
your hand the stones that had vanished 
and now are found again, the tokens 
of a nation not much better or worse 
than another, but transformed into 
something rare and strange by the 
mere vacant guif of twenty centuries. 
This is that note of inaccessibility, the 
passion for what is on the other side, 
that attracts and bewilders us; and it 
is only in a chance moment, by the 
familiar influences of the day and 
night that are always with us, that 
this unguided instinct finds its fulfil- 
ment. 


IV. 


I left the train at Aibano, one clear 
hot day at noon, and climbed the steps 
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that lead into the huddled little town. 
In a cool restaurant, floored with tiles, 
and looking on to a piazza full of sun- 
shine, I made a somewhat highly fla- 
vored meal, enlivened by a pair of 
wandering minstrels and a _ voluble 
wedding-party at the next table. Soon 
afterwards I passed along the dark 
main street, among idle crowds (the 
day being festa), and issued out of the 
town gate into the broad sunlight, and 
in a moment saw the Appian Way, 
part white with dust, part green and 
grassy, stretching from my feet, straight 
as an arrow to a shadowy blur fifteen 
miles away, which was Rome. For the 
first few miles it plunges down the long 
Alban hill, with the great green space 
of the Campagna below you on the 
left, and to the right the terraces of 
vineyards and grey villas, with many 
olives and ilex-woods, and the sunny 
roofs and church-dome of Castel Gan- 
dolfo at the top. The sky was bril- 
liant, and the distant rim of sea be- 
yond the plain glittered like a looking- 
glass; the plain itself, rising and 
falling, was brimmed with the rich 
light. 

When, with the help of a jingling 
vehicle that overtook me, returning 
empty to Rome, I arrived at the bot- 
tom of the hill, I had reached the 
point at which the new Appian Way 
branches to the right, while the old 
road, surrendered to the all-enveloping 
grass of the Campagna, proceeds on its 
direct line between its two long rows 
of ancient grave-stones.. From here 
to the tomb of Cesecilia Metella, about 
six miles further on, stretches the 
characteristic part of the most famous 
highway in the world. The endless 
extent of grass and flowers spreads to 
right and left. In the distance the 
long ranges of high-arched aqueducts, 
—the bleached and shattered bones of 
the time when this dead plain was full 
of life and vigor—lie side by side, con- 
verging gradually towards the: city. 
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The solitary pile of Soracte guards the 
horizon on the north. 
And what shall one say of the road 


‘itself, of its deserted track, where the 


turf grows thick and underneath lie 
the paving-stones, worn and rutted by 
the old carriages of the Republic and 
the Empire that have rolled along the 
highway, and over the Alban hills, and 
out of sight into death and oblivion? 
What of the tombs shining with sculp- 
tured marble, that started from the 
gates of Rome, and, as the years went 
on, crept mile by mile along the road 
until, as the traveller left the city, the 
tender inscriptions asked his sympathy 
and pity for bygone griefs that Time 
had softened and repaired, and as he 
journeyed on, he found the records of 
sorrow on his right and left growing 
less and less remote, and more and 
more poignant, and where the line end- 
ed, there stood, in freshly cut stone, 
the memorial of a loss that was still 
bitter and real for some husband or 
wife or parent, who had carved a por- 
trait in relief, and written mournful 
lines, and planted the place round with 
cypresses, because this spot where the 
urn of ashes lay was the one of all the 
globe to which his thoughts returned, 
until the time came when his own 
bones could be mingled there; and 
then, after a few years, the step of 
death advancing along the roadside, 
left him also far behind, and that 
whole sorrow became a gentle memory, 
until at last it slipped away and van- 
ished altogether: what shall one say of 
all this, to express its touching and ex- 
quisite attraction? How shall one 
describe the charm and pathos that 
still flower with the anemones along 
the Appian Way? 

Most of the marble and inscriptions 
have vanished from this league-long 
graveyard, and the tombs are generally 
but irregular fragments and heaps of 
brick-work,. with here and there a 
sculptured relief or ‘a’ few letters of a 


ry 
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name. Some of the more imposing ones 
have been strengthened and battle- 
mented to serve incongruously as me- 
dieval fortresses; on the top of one mas- 
sive pile are perched a small cottage 
and a flourishing tree, and I wonder 
what handful of ashes was honored so 
lavishly that there is space for a home 
and a family upon its grave. Names 
and records are all vanished together; 
the mourning of their friends has van- 
ished, and their friends themselves; 
vanished too is the populous life of 
the great plain, through which still 
stretches the road, with its last ves- 
tiges of what once was living sorrow 
and love. The sweet powers of the 
earth have embraced it all, have cov- 
ered up dead men’s bones, and almost 
blotted cut their memories with the 
texture of grass and flowers. No one 
would wish his memory to be artificial- 
ly kept alive, and when his name 
ceases to be of interest to anyone I 
suppose it had better disappear; and, 
as on the Appian Way, Time unaided 
will see to that. There is even another 
place, not very far off, where the same 
kindly - process may one day begin. 
Among the cypresses, under the 
shadow of the city wall, there are 
other tombs, at present well tended. 
And who shall say that the same ob- 
livion will not one day settle upon 
them too? Yet there in the shade lies 
the burning heart of Shelley, and a 
little way off, in the quiet grass, a yet 
more beloved spirit, of deeper tender- 
ness and serener vision, the spirit of 
Keats. But it is at Keats’s grave, if 
anywhere, that the tides of desolation 
will be stopped, and then not by monu- 
ments of marble. 

But here, on the Appian Way, there 
was probably nothing so durable as a 
few lines of .a song or ballad to pre- 
vent destruction. And yet even this 
one cannot affirm for certain; for in 
spite of our defiant claims for it, not 
even genius is indestructible. Imagine 
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that under this mellow block of ma- 


sonry lies one of the poets of Rome, 
whose name, instead of being now a 
household word, has vanished into air, 
because, through the stupidity of a 
handful of monks perhaps, or since his 
works were not taught in the element- 
ary schools, the copies of his exquisite 
lyrics became fewer and fewer, until 
the last one was lost in the confusion 
that ensued when some rich monastic 
library was dispersed a thousand years 
ago. Yet we do not feel the loss,—and 
if this genius was an arrogant man it 
will be good for him to know it—any 
more than we should if Shakespeare 
had been carried off by the measles 
before he left school. Well, let him 
lie here, and reflect how little it mat- 
ters whether his verses had the touch 
of authentic fire in them or not; though 
of course he has learnt that already 
from an affable Warwickshire gentle- 
man, who is one of his pleasantest 
companions upon the banks of aspho- 
del. 


V. 


The visitor to Rome finds a score of 
epochs all ready to interest and enter- 
tain him. First there are popes of 
every shade of variety,—popes of reli- 
gion, popes of war, popes of politics; 
these are mostly upon the surface, 
though they have sometimes been coy- 
ered by the new veneer from Pied- 
mont. Then if you care to dig through 
the papal stratum, there are primitive 
apostles and martyrs; but these are a 
slender vein, difficult to track, and 
leading to much doubt and perplexity. 
But below these again, there is a very 
rich ore of ostentatious emperors, of 
which you easily discover enough and 
to spare. The next layer is tantaliz- 
ingly meagre; yet it rewards research 
with a few hints, at least, of Cicero 
and Horace, which are worth some 
trouble if they are lighted upon. Be- 
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low these it is a question of groping 
in the dark; but if you care to do that, 
the spade clinks upon shattered inscrip- 
tions which lead you step by step, past 
tribunes and dictators, to legendary 
kings, upon whose faces floats a mist 
more difficult to pierce than mere gran- 
ite rock; until at last you find yourself 
handling a smooth black stone, with 
some odd arrow-like marks upon it; 
and only then can it be said,—and per- 
haps even then without sufficient rea- 
son—that the mine is exhausted. 

Thus it seems that if the visitor be 
systematic and a professional at the 
work, it should keep him occupied and 
quiet, till his life is extinguished as he 
burrows and peers. But with the ama- 
teur it is different. He passes hither 
and thither, glancing at a sculptured 
column without wishing to reconstruct 
the temple, or tapping with his staff 
a hollow-sounding stone without re- 
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quiring to plumb the depth underneath. 
Let him go light-heartedly on his 
course for a little while, for certainly 
it will not be for long. Very soon the 
grasp of the world will close upon him 
again, and set him to his business; and 
he is much to be congratulated if it 
do not rrove a less inspiring one than 
to fit together the bones of history be- 
neath the Italian sky. Much more 
probably he must resign the crazy little 
apartment in the Piazza di Spagna 
(which he only took by the month), and 
return to ply a sordid pen in Leaden- 
hall Street or Whitehall. He must slip 
into his place, one more pawn in a row 
of other pieces like him; and it is bet- 
ter not to think too much of the pos- 
sibility of a crown in the eighth 
square. At the worst it is always 
something, if he has been to Rome be- 
fore he entered the game. 
Percy Lubbock. 





TWO FASHIONABLE FURS. 


To those who are of an observant 
nature, an afternoon’s stroll through 
any of the fashionable London thor- 
oughfares during last winter must have 
revealed the prevalence of a fashion 
for the beautiful furs respectively 
known as blue fox and white fox. 
The skins of these animals are either 
worn entire as boas (or “necklets” as, 
I am told, they are called by ladies) or 
made up as muffs, and in either condi- 
tion are strikingly beautiful. Blue fox 
has long been highly esteemed as a 
fur, skins selling for between ten and 
fourteen guineas a dozen years ago. 
White fox, on the other hand, has only 
during the last year or two been ap- 
preciated as its beauty deserves, the 
price per skin having risen from be- 
tween half-a-crown and sixteen shil- 


lings and sixpence in 1891, to three or 
four guineas, or even more, during last 
season. 

But it is not the price of either the 
blue or the white skins that I propose 
to discuss in detail in the present 
communication. The circumstance to 
which I desire to draw the attention 
of my readers is the very remarkable 
one that both the blue and the white 
skins belong to one and the same kind 
of animal. At first sight this may seem, 
perhaps, a fact of no special interest 
or importance. For, as we all know, 
certain species of mammals, such as 
the stoat or ermine, the mountain hare, 
and the lemming, are normally white 
in certain parts of their habitats in 
winter and dark-colored in summer. 
Again, many mammals vary to a great 
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extent in coloration according to lo- 
cality, so that there may be dark-col- 
ored and light-colored races inhabiting 
different localities. The most striking 
instance of this is, perhaps, the big- 
horn wild sheep of North America, 
which in the Rocky Mountains is a 
“khaki”-colored animal with a white 
rump, but in Alaska is nearly 
white all over throughout the year. It 
is true, indeed, that American natural- 
ists prefer to regard the bighorns of 
the Rocky Mountains and Alaska as 
distinct species rather than local races 
of a single variable animal, but for our 
present purpose such slight differences 
of opinion do not really affect the case 
one way or the other. 

That white fox and blue fox are not 
(as was once supposed to be the case 
by some naturalists) the summer and 
winter coats of the same individual 
animals, will be apparent by a compar- 
ison of furs of the two descriptions 
worn by our lady friends. The two de- 
scriptions have the same long thick 
hair, with a woolly under-fur at the 
base, and both are evidently the win- 
ter coats of the animals to which they 
respectively belong. Indeed, with all 
long-haired animals of the northern 
parts of the Old World, with the pos- 
sible exception of the polar bear, it is 
the winter coat that is alone valued 
by the furrier. 

That blue and white foxes are not 
local races of the same species (or dis- 
tinct species) is evident from the. fact 
that in certain districts both occur 
together, although in other localities 
(as in Iceland, where all the foxes are 
blue) only one form may be met with. 
It may indeed be possible that in some 
cases blue and white cubs may occur 
in the same litter. For instance, Pro- 
fessor A. S. Packard, in his work en- 
titled “The Labrador Coast,” states he 
was informed by a native “hat the 
white and blue fox littered together, 
but that the blue variety was very 
951 
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rare.”” More precise information is re- 
quired on the subject of their inter- 
breeding, but it is quite certain that 
the blue fox and white fox of the fur- 
rier are only individual phases of the 
winter coat of a single species. 

Although it is stated that 
specimens are occasionally met with 
in summer, the white phase of the 
Arctic fox (as the species is called) nor- 
mally assumes a dark coat in summer. 
The difference between the winter and 
summer coats of this phase of the 
species is well illustrated by a couple 
of specimens which bave recently been 
placed in the eentral hall of the Nat- 
ural History Museum, in Cromwell 
Road. In the containing the 
mountain hare, ptarmigan, stoat, and 
weasel in their white winter dress has 
been introduced a specimen of the Arc- 
tic fox in the same coat. To contrast 
with this, the case in which are placed 
the above-mentioned animals in their 
dark summer costume now contains a 
specimen of the white phase of the 
Arctic fox in its dark summer livery. 
In this specimen, the hair (which is 
much shorter than that of the example 
in the winter dress) is dirty rufous 
brown shading into grey on the upper- 
parts and outer sides of the limbs, and 
yellowish white below. In other ex- 
amples the color of the upper-parts is 
greyer, while the under-parts are near- 
ly pure white. Sometimes also, it is 
stated that grey hairs are largely 
mingled with the white winter coat, so 
that we have a more or less marked 
tendency towards the blue phase even 
in the winter dress. In all cases the 
muzzle remains black, and it is stated 
that there may occasionally be a black 
tail-tip in the white winter dress. I 
have not seen a “blue fox” in the sum- 
mer dress, but am told that the coat 
is then chiefly distinguished from its 
winter condition by its much shorter 
hairs and less pure blue color. 

Of course the so-called “blue” of even 
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the best skins is a slaty or French grey 
rather than a blue in the proper sense 
of the word, and in many instances 
it tends to drab or dark purplish. Alas- 
kan biué fox, which is somewhat 
coarse in the texturé of the fur, has 
this purplish or sooty tinge most 
strongly developed, and at one time 
was specially valued on this account, 
although during the past season the 
lighter varieties seem to have been 
chiefly in demand. 

Lest any of my readers should be led 
to think that the Arctic fox is a near 
relative of the common species, it may 
be well to state, before going any fur- 
ther, that it is a very distinct animal 
indeed. Apart from its coloration, the 
most distinctive features of the species 
are to be found in its short rounded 
ears (which look almost as though they 
had been cropped), moderately sharp 
muzzle, very long and busby tail, and 
the coat of hair on the soles of the 
feet. From this latter feature the spe- 
cies takes its name of Canis (or Vulpes) 
lagopus; the object of the hairy soles 
being, of course, to afford the animal 
a firm foothold on the ice and frozen 
show on which it passes so much of its 
time. In having two distinct color- 
phases at all seasons of the year, which 
may be met with in the same locality, 
the Arctic fox stands practically 
unique among mammals. It is true 
that, according to Mr. F. C. Selous, 
black-maned and yellow-maned lions 
occasionally occur in the same litter, 
while black leopards and black jaguars 
are found now and then among litters 
of cubs of the ordinary color. But 
neither of these instances is exactly 
on all fours with the case of the Arc- 
tie fox. With regard to the lion, it has 
now been ascertained that the black- 
maned and tawny-maned specimens be- 
long, in most cases at any rate, to dis- 
tinct local races; and, as Mr. Walter 
Rothschild has recently pointed out, it 
is most probable that when light and 
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dark-maned cubs are met with in the 
same litter it is due to crossing be- 
tween two of these races. Black or 
melanistic leopards and jaguars, on 
the other hand, are more analagous to 
albinoes, and generally occur in hot and 
damp climates. The black phase of 
the common water-vole, found high up 
in many British valleys, is an instance 
somewhat analogous to that of black 
leopards, being apparently due to cli- 
matic conditions, and therefore not 
strictly comparable with the case of 
the Arctic fox. 

Many invertebrate animals exhibit 
twoor more distinct phases,—generally 
differing to a certain extent from each 
other in details of form or structure— 
and to such the name of dimorphic 
species is technically applied. Natural- 
ists have agreed to designate the Arctic 
fox by the same title, although, were 
it not that it might be taken to convey 
an altogether different meaning, the 
term dichroic would be more appropri- 
ate, seeing that the difference between 
the two phases is solely one of color, 
and has nothing to do with shape or 
structure. Using, then, the term di- 
morphism as indicative of the existence 
in one animal of two distinct color- 
phases totally unconnected with either 
locality or season, the Arctic fox ap- 
pears to be the only mammal to which 
the designation can be properly ap- 
plied. 

The reason for this remarkable di- 
morphism in the Arctic fox is hard in- 
deed to discover, and no satisfactory 
explanation of the puzzle appears hith- 
erto to have been offered. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the reason 
why Arctic and sub-Arctic animals 
turn white in winter is that they may 
be as inconspicuous as possible in their 
environment of snow and ice. And if 
blue foxes were met with only in coun- 
tries where snow lies but a short time 
in winter, while white ones occurred 
solely in more northern lands, some 
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clue to the puzzle might be forthcom- 
ing. But as a matter of fact this is not 
the case. 

The distribution of the Arctic fox is 
circumpolar, extending in the New 
World about as far south as latitude 
50°, that is to say, nearly to the south- 
ern extremity of Hudson Bay, and in 
the Old World to latitude 60°, or, ap- 
proximately, to the latitude of Chris- 
tiania and the Shetland Isles. North- 
wards the species extends at least as 
far as Grinnel-land. 

In Iceland all the Arctic foxes ap- 
pear to belong to the blue phase, and 
as that island is far to the south of 
many portions of the habitat of the 
species, it might be thought that this 
is the reason why the white phase is 
unrepresented there. But that island 
is far north of the line where the 
mountain hare and the stoat begin to 
assume a white winter livery; and if 
it is essential for these species that 
they should assimilate their color to 
that of their surroundings, why is it 
not equally so in the case of the Arctic 
fox? . 

Again, although, as already men- 
tioned, blue foxes are rare in Labrador, 
in Alaska they are comparatively com- 
mon, and the same is the case in 
Greenland, whence, according to Mr. 
W. Poland, the Royal Greenland Com- 
pany imported 1,451 to Copenhagen in 
1891. And if it be essential for ani- 
mals to turn white in winter in any 
country in the world, it is surely 
Alaska. It is difficult to ascertain the 
proportion of blue to white foxes in 
either Alaska or the Pribiloff Islands, 
but it is certain that in both localities 
the two phases are found together, liv- 
ing apparently under precisely the 
same physical conditions. 

As regards the islands last named, 
Mr. Elliot, in his work on the “Seal 
Islands of Alaska,” writes that—‘Blue 
and white foxes are found on the Prib- 
iloff Islands, and find among the count- 
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less chinks and crevices in the basaltic 
formation comfortable holes and cav- 
erns for their accommodation and re- 
treat, feeding upon sick and pup seals, 
as well as water-fowl and eggs, during 
the summer and autumn, and living 
through the winter on dead seals left 
on the rookeries, and the carcases on 
the killing-grounds.” 

This account, then, fully establishes 
the fact that blue and white foxes 
occur in regions where, according to 
all accepted rules, there ought to be 
none but white individuals, during the 
long and dreary winter. It gives, how- 
ever, no definite clue to the reason for 
the strange association. 

There is, however, a description of 
the habits of Arctic foxes in Grinnel- 
land given by Colonel Fielden in his 
“Voyage to the Polar Sea,” which may 
possibly throw some light on the sub- 
ject, although unfortunately it does not 
tell us whether blue as well as white 
foxes are found in that region. After 
referring to the numbers of lemmings 
to be seen looking out from the mouths 
of their holes, or feeding in the vicin- 
ity, the author proceeds as follows:— 

“We noticed that numerous dead 
lemmings were scattered around. In 
every case they had been killed in the 
same manner; the sharp canine teeth 
of the foxes had penetrated their brain. 
Presently we came upon two ermines 
killed in the same manner... . Then, 
to our surprise, we discovered numer- 
ous deposits of dead lemmings; in one 
hidden nook under a rock we pulled 
out a heap of over fifty. We disturbed 
numerous ‘caches’ of twenty and 
thirty, and the earth was honey-combed 
with holes, each of which contained 
several bodies of these little animals, 
a small quantity of earth being placed 
over them. In one hole we found the 
greater part of a hare hidden away. 
The wings of young brent-geese were 
also lying about; and as these birds 
were at this time just hatching, it 
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showed that they must be the results 
of successful forays of prior seasons, 
and that consequently the foxes occupy 
the same abodes from year to year. I 
had long wondered how the Arctic fox 
exists in winter.” 

Now it will be evident that in this 
instance the foxes killed the prey 
stored up for winter use while they 
were in the dark summer coat. And 
since in winter, when the birds have 
left and the lemmings have retired to 
the depths of their burrows, they have 
no game to capture and no enemies to 
fear save polar bears (which would not 
be likely to do them much harm), it 
would appear to be a matter of no 
whether their 

Consequently, it seems 


consequence coats be 
dark or light. 
a possible explanation of the phenome- 
non under consideration that the blue 
phase of the Arctic fox indicates a re- 
version to the ancestral coloration of 
the species, due to the fact that no 
advantage is to be gained by the as- 
sumption of a white livery. Such re- 
version might well take place only in 
certain individuals of a species, and 
would probably tend to become more 
or less completely hereditary. Before 
such an explanation can, however, be 
even tentatively accepted, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the blue 
Arctic foxes of Iceland are in the habit 
of making winter stores of provisions. 
If they are not, but hunt their prey in 
winter, the theory will not hold good. 

As regards animals which hunt their 
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prey in winter, or are themselves hunt- 
ed, it would seem essential that they 
should be white even in the highest 
latitudes, where the long polar night 
lasts half the year. For in the bright 
starlight—to say nothing of moonlight 
—they would, if dark-colored, be almost 
as conspicuous on the snow as in day- 
light. 

As regards the number of Arctic fox- 
Skins which find their way into the 
market, Mr. Poland, writing ten years 
ago, states that from 25,000 to 60,000 
of the white phase were then annually 
imported from Siberia, the greater 
number coming to Leipsic. The fur of 
these is of a rather coarse quality, 
quite different to that of the fine-haired 
Greenland skins. In 1891 about 9000 
white skins were imported by the Hud- 
son Bay and Alaska Companies, and 
nearly 1000 by the Royal Greenland 
Company. Of blue skins about 2000 
were annually imported into London 
by the Alaska Company, and some 500 
to Copenhagen by the Greenland Com- 
pany, although in 1891 the number of 
skins sold by the latter body reached 
1451. It is noteworthy that in the fur- 
trade Greenland blue fox skins are 
noted as being of the same fine-haired 
quality as the white skins from the 
same locality, while the Alaskan blue 
Skins are equally coarse-haired, conse- 
quently there is presumptive evidence 
of the existence of a Greenland and 
an Alaskan local race of the species. 

R. Lydekker. 
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(Concluded.) 


This is not the place to tell the story 
of my journey to Paris, nor of how, 
after delays and difficulties the most 
vexatious, I found the prince lodged in 
very unprincely fashion in a little ill- 
furnished house near Montmartre. Nay, 
imprisoned were the better word, or 
hid at the least. For he, and all his, 
were waiting in vain for the French 
king to avow his purposes, and I was 
horrified to discover in how desperate 
a posture stood all their plans (if plans 
they could in truth be called). Yet 
more disheartening was the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion, of mistrust, in 
which Prince Charles daily moved; so 
sensible was his highness himself of 
this, and so choking an air did he find 
it, that on one occasion he spoke open- 
ly of it to me, though a stranger and 
comparatively untried. “I know not 
whom to trust,” says he sadly, “I am 
ever receiving cautions; I am warned 
against one adviser by another, and as 
like as not the second has just been 
set out in the same light by the very 
man he accuses. God knows which is 
right, and I may learn some day; per- 
haps both are justified.” ’Tis patent 
how my own hopes must have strug- 
gled in this mesh of worse than profit- 
less intrigue, and how bitterly I re 
flected on the treacherous incapacity 
of the schemers for whom Mr. Car- 
stairs was giving his life. To the 
Prince indeed I grudged no man’s; he 
was worth it all then, but his advisers 
and their plots stuck in my throat. It 
passed for some consoiation that all 
alike expressed their gratification at 
receiving the papers which were to 
cost so much. 

I was in no mood for sparing myself 
in my recital of the event which had 
caused my appearance in Paris in 


place of Mr. Carstairs (for I was nat- 
urally forced to give some account of 
it), Yet I was not met with half that 
aversion which I held for myself, and 
instead of being rejoiced I was angry 
at so easy a palliation, as it were re- 
senting it for a slight towards him. 
None there seemed to have more than 
the slenderest of personal acquaint- 
ances with Mr. Carstairs, though from 
Murray of Broughton himself (who 
was on that side the water at the time) 
I gathered some small items of infor- 
mation concerning him. He was, it 
appeared, the cadet of an old Lan- 
eashire house, of which his brother 
was the head, who was turned to King 
George’s allegiance, and that very 
fiercely, so that the younger son had 
no place in the: home of his fathers. 
And at the back of this story lay some- 
thing else; some tragic occurrence 
which had for ever embittered the life 
of the younger, from whom none 
had ever heard the account. But Mr. 
Murray could not tell me what it 
was. 

I stayed no longer in Paris than was 
necessary; already precious time had 
been wasted, and ’tis not too much to 
say that I grudged every hour. But 
fate was against my impatience. When 
I reached Nantes I found that I had 
missed the Bristol packet by a day; to 
cross to Dover or any of the adjacent 
ports was in the extreme perilous, they 
being by now so strictly guarded and 
all disembarking there closely ques- 
tioned, if not spied upon. I must either 
stay (perhaps a week) for another, or 
return by way of the Low Countries 
by the vessels plying betwixt their 
ports and by Harwich (the way by 
which Mr. Murray had come into 
France), and I chose this route rather 
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than endure days of feverish waiting 
on the French coast. 

The sun was setting when I dis- 
mounted in front of my own house. I 
had ridden hard all day and knew 
nothing of what might have passed in 
my absence, nor even whether I were 
myself suspected. I might very well 
be arrested ere I gained my own 
threshold. But all seemed as I had 
left it, the serving-people welcoming 
me without a shadow of constraint. 
The question burning on my lips I 
dared not put for an hour or more but 
when at length I ventured to ask how 
Mr. Carstairs did, I received the stun- 
ning information that he had been car- 
ried to London. I could scarce credit 
my ears. How was it possible for one 
in his condition to bear the journey? 
But I was put in mind by my steward 
(to whom I addressed myself, conceal- 
ing as I might the impression made 
upon me by this news) that I had been 
absent close upon three weeks; he 
added that in a fortnight after the Jac- 
obite gentleman was able to leave his 
bed, and that just two days before my 
return he had been taken to London 
under a strong escort. 

Next day, on a misty August morn- 
ing, I followed. When I turned in my 
saddle to look back at my home I knew 
‘twas my last glimpse of it for many 
a day, and even at that the mist gave 
me scarce a sight of it. As I rode 
slowly along (my heart too heavy and 
the haze too thick for quicker motion), 
I remembered that I must pass through 
Compton village, and checked my horse 
at the thought, for I had too stinging 
a memory of the place to view it with 
equanimity. However, pass it I must; 
the better if the fog were not lifted. 
But in half an hour or so, upon my 
turning into the little street the early 
mist dispersed, the sun was tipping the 
red gables of the “Swan,” and before 
I reached it the hedge of the bowling- 
green showed stiff and sparkling with 
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the dew. Against my will I reined in 
my horse and stood up in my stirrups; 
*twas my sick fancy sure that saw a 
dull red patch still lingering among the 
close-cropt daisies. All was unchanged 
but the green was deserted, and desert- 
ed too, as I rode past, the inn window 
where first I had seen him. Ah! would 
he were there to-day, and I a mere in- 
curious passer-by, destined never to 
meet him! ... At the Manor gates I 
glanced listlessly up the dim avenue of 
limes—no need now to turn in there— 
and setting spurs to my horse galloped 
out of that area of reproach on to the 
London road. 

Were I to tell faithfully the story of 
the next two months I think that few 
would read it, and indeed I doubt 
whether I could write it. To this day 
I cannot think of them without a shud- 
der, nor do I ever tread the streets of 
London that I do not feel a stirring of 
that thirty years’ gone horror of the 
soul. Meanwhile Mr. Carstairs lay for 
weeks in the Tower, too ill to be 
brought to trial, and, do what I would, 
I could not gain admittance. And the 
blow which I had been awaiting fell 
at length, for, on October 8th I learnt 
that Mr. Carstairs was to be brought 
to trial for his life on that day week. 

It was not fear, though it may have 
been cowardice of a different sort, 
which at first kept me away from that 
scene. I was persuaded that I could 
not have borne to be present. He never 
faltered through that long ordeal, that 
I know for sure, but I—could I have 
endured to see it? I knew I could not; 
and yet—I went! 

"Twas the last day, the end of the 
last day. I was late and the court 
crowded and close; judges and specta- 
tors swam before my eyes in a maze 
of heat. At first I could not see him, 
then suddenly my glance fell upon him, 
and I saw nothing else. Even as I 
found him (with a leap of the heart 
that was not wholly of pain), the end 
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came—the completion of my dreadful 
work—for the judge was preparing to 
pronounce sentence. Above the throng 
of heads was the figure of Mr. Car- 
stairs; he was standing up with folded 
arms in a posture rather dignified than 
defiant; he appeared deadly fatigued or 
ill, and yet he was surrounded by that 
nameless air of unapproachableness 
which I had remarked in him when 
first we met. I thought I should have 
hid my eyes and stopped my ears when 
the judge began, but [ found I could 
not remove my gaze from that tired 
and solitary figure, and of the words 
themselves I heard nothing—’twas a 
mere droning voice. I doubt whether 
he heard them either, at least he gave 
no sign. And I wondered what he 
thought; if of the most unhappy man 
who had set him there, I uttered a 
momentary prayer that it might not be 
with resentment. I do not think that 
it was. 

As the judge ended, a silence fell, 
and I heard nothing but my own labor- 
ing pulses, and my gaze was still fixed 
upon Mr. Carstairs’ face. With the 
last words he relaxed his position, let- 
ting his arms fall slowly to his sides, 
and—’twas strange and well-nigh ter- 
rible—he smiled a little, the smile of a 
man who is thankful to reach the end 
of a protracted strain. There was, I 
thought, a faint flicker of amusement 
in it too; perhaps he marvelled that se 
much formality and so long a delay 
were needful for a conclusion so inevi- 
table. As for me, I gazed desperately 
upon him, and half longed, half dread- 
ed that he would see me (for his glance 
now fell upon the court) but before it 
could reach me an official touched him 
on the shoulder, and he turned, and 
descending in a little while from his 
place, was lost to my sight. 

At this the sort of tense hush was 
lifted, and it seemed to me that every 
one began to talk very fast. “Gad,” 
exclaimed a voice near me, “Did you 
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ever see the like? I vow he looked 
rejoiced at his sentence:—You find the 
heat too much, sir?—a little eau-de- 
vie?” I pushed it feebly away, mur- 
muring faintly, “My cup is too bitter!” 
and then broke out, “O God! that I 
were in his place!” 

The speaker looked at me with sur- 
prise and then with a measure of com- 
passion. “You know the prisoner?’ he 
asked instantly in a low voice, and 
upon my making some sign of assent 
remarked with a penetration of my 
wish, “You will be permitted to see 
him now—at any rate the night before 
—” and left the sentence unfinished. 

I spent that night in learning to face 
in some measure the inevitable truth; 
sharper than a sword it seemed to 
sunder my very heart-strings; like a 
worshipper of some cruel and inuexor- 
able god I prayed to it, I wrestled with 
it; walking up and down my chamber 
in the black night I cried out against 
it: in vain. Truly my punishment was 
greater than I could bear, yet with 
Cain I must accept it. And he? When 
I turned my tortured thoughts on him 
I was sensible not more of the awful 
scourgings of remorse than of a pain 
less intolerable though to the full as 
keen. In truth, my heart bore this 
ache because I loved him; despite the 
shameful past, despite the sneering 
irony of the word, the thing was true. 
I had a hungeréd craving to stand once 
more in his presence, and ’twas a long- 
ing but very little occasioned, I think, 
by the desire of asking, for the last 
time, a pardon which I could not grasp. 
Did my heart break in the act, I must 
see him again. 

And for another reason I must see 
him. When at our last meeting I had 
cried that nothing could ever cancel 
what I had done, one way of wiping 
out my guilt had sprung instantly into 
my mind, and I had thought much of 
it since. If he would consent to change 
clothes with me—oh, God knows how 
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lighthearted I had been all these weeks 
had I thought that he would let me die 
in his stead. But I scarcely dared for 
a moment believe it. Yet it sometimes 
seemed to me that when I showed him 
how gladly, nay, how more than gladly 
I would do it, he might perchance re- 
lent, and that when 1 begged it as a 
boon, the extremest favor that he or 
any man could grant me, I might be 
permitted to atone, and with what un- 
mingled joy! 

It was not until the day before—what 
I cannot write—that I saw him; on 
Monday, the 22nd day of October, 
three days after his sentence, for until 
then entrance had been refused me. I 
was told that I was the only person 
save one who had attempted to see 
him. And me, I thought bitterly, they 
have done their best to keep away. 

Was I alive, or already in hell, I 
wondered, when I stood before the low 
studded door? Surely in hell, and this 
was the worm of that torment, this in- 
tolerable agony of remorse. The gaoler 
as he fumbled with his keys seemed to 
be addressing me by name, and telling 
me in a soundless voice that what I 
had done this life be 
undone, nor he removed from the place 
whither I had thrust him. 

Yet more peaceful in that 
place hell without the 


could never in 


it was 
than in my 
door. 

He was sitting on the low pallet, and 
a pale gleam of autumn sunshine fell 
on the book he held (for he was read- 
ing). As we entered he looked up shut- 
ting the book over his finger for all the 
world like some quiet student who suf- 
fers an untoward interruption. He 
looked up, I say, but when he saw me 
he rose, threw aside the little volume. 
and held out both hands with a grave 
and welcoming smile. They were fet- 
tered. 

It must have that fact which 
unnerved me, and smote the dreadful 


been 


reality of his state so mercilessly into 
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my But certainly at the sight 
my left me, and all the 
damning phantoms of the last long 
weeks beat about me with fresh force. 
I believe that I put my arm above my 
head as though to ward ‘a blow (of 
which I had almost the physical sensa- 
tion) and fell back against the wall cry- 
ing “No! no! I cannot touch you! I can- 
not touch you!” 

To this there succeeded a dead blank- 
ness, though I do not suppose that I 
verily swooned. But the next thing of 
which I was conscious was the sitting 
by his side upon the pallet, my head 
resting against the wall, both hands 
held firmly in his, and he looking into 
my eyes with visible anxiety. At the 
sight of his face so close to mine, I 
realized that for his sake I must col- 
lect myself, he might have much to say 
to me and time was short. 

“I am sorry,” .I faltered, loosing a 


brain. 
composure 


hand and passing it over my eyes; “I 
am better—’twas foolish.” 

“You are worn out,” he says, looking 
at me with the greatest kindness. I 
muttered I know not what, and with 
a violent effort began to tell him of my 
journey and its results. "Twas indeed 
the only matter on which I could then 
safely speak, and one which I knew 
he would be very desirous to hear. 
When I was ended he asked me sev- 
eral questions upon the affairs of the 
honest party in Paris, in the most nat- 
ural manner possible, and as though 
the answers were of immediate con- 
cernment to him. May it not be laid 
against me that I gave him an account 
more favorable than truth, I fear, had 
warranted. We both fell silent upon 
my last reply. 

“And Mr. Carstairs, 
slightly shifting his position, “tell me 
affairs. Did you find 

into suspicion upon 


now,” says 


own 
fallen 


of your 
yourself 
your return?” 

I was fearing that he was about to 
thank me for my going (a thing that 
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I could not have borne), but this con- 
cern for me was well-nigh as intoler- 
able. “What matters my condition?” 
I exclaimed, biting my lip; “I had 
rather hear of—of yours.” 

“Oh! that,” he returns, in a tone be- 
tween grave and light, lifting his 
brows with a half smile, “that is scarce 
worth wasting words upon.” 

In the moment’s pause that followed 
I shivered; then I said abruptly “I 
have something to ask you,” and got 
to my feet with the words. Mr. Car- 
stairs did not move, but sat looking up 
at me with a tinge of surprise on his 
face, for my anxiety to maintain a de- 
cent composure and _ the fervency of 
my desire gave to my tone (I was fully 
sensible of it) something almost of 
sternness, and I stood there with fold- 
ed arms. 

“It is this,” I began, and stopped 
short, not, Heaven knows, from irreso- 
lution, but from a difficulty in finding 
the words that should serve my thought 
aright. 

“Yes?” says he with a questioning 
look, and, rising, put a hand on my 
shoulder. A thrill that was half a 
shudder ran through me, and the irons 
clanked as he moved. For a moment 
I gazed hopelessly at him, then 
dropped my arms to my sides, and 
stared down at the flags. “I shall 
never find the fitting words,” I said to 
myself, “and time is flying.” 

“I implore you,” I said baldly, rais- 
ing my head at last, “to allow me to 
change places with you!” On the in- 
stant he put up a hand to stop me, but 
I seized both of them convulsively in 
mine, and went on quickly, my eyes 
fixed on his face, which had grown 
strangely white and rigid, “’Tis easy 
—we are much of the same figure— 
you could get away—and Oh!” I cried 
with a bursting heart, “never could 
any man bestow on me a greater boon 


” 


“Impossible!” says he in a low voice, 
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and quite suddenly loosing his hands, 
sat down on the bed and covered his 
face with them. 

Then, after all, thought I, with a 
thrill of exultation and encouragement, 
he has a stronger clinging to life than 
he can wholly suppress; and I took 
fresh heart and went on more calmly 
——“That is how I ask it. I swear to 
God, before Whom one of us must soon 
stand, that it is a favor I am——” 

“My dear, dear friend!” he cries, 
springing up with a face most 
vellously transfigured, “no words of 
mine can thank you—but no! it could 
I thank you, I thank 


mar- 


never be—yet 
you!” 

I caught the hand he held out, and 
threw myself on my knees, “Don't 
thank me,” I said with passion, “you 
mistake me—'tis I would thank you 
with all my heart if you would have 
pity on me and consent.” 

“IT beseech you not to pain me by 
pursuing the subject,” he replied, try- 
ing to raise me, “for indeed it does 
pain me—I implore you to “i 
says in some agitation. 

“Not till you have 
prayer,” I responded, “or at the least 
listened to it.” And still kneeling I 
began to pour forth my entreaties. He 
had perforce to listen, so great was my 
vehemence, until he found means to 
interrupt me: “I must show you then,” 
he breaks in at length with the stran- 
gest smile, and, I could have sworn, a 
shadow of mockery in his eyes, “that 
if I would, I could not.” 

His look and tone brought me to 
my feet. “What do you mean?” I 
asked. 

“Why these,” he answered lightly, 
laying a link of his fetters across his 
open palm. I staggered back, struck 
to the heart by this forgotten check, 
“sure they are an end to—Oh!” he cries, 
with instant change of tone, and with 
exquisite distress in it, “don’t, don’t 
take it so hardly!” For I had turned 


rise,” he 


answered my 
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away and leaned my head against the 
door in the profoundest despair. 

He laid both hands gently but firmly 
on my shoulders. “Come,” he says in 
a low, kind voice, “that is denied you, 
but believe me, you have already made 
full atonement for the past, and for 
myself, I am content to die—and rather 
more than content,” he added, with 
a momentary drop in his tone to 
the underlying vibration of sadness 
which was never wholly absent from 
it. 

I turned round upon him in a grief 
at that moment three parts selfish. 
“But not I to live!” I said with chok- 
ing utterance. 

His eyes, keen and searching as a 
sword, plunged into mine and met the 
truth, and as they met and knew it 
softened into a compassion as profound 
as it was wonderful. “I know, I 
know,” he said very gravely, taking 
my hand; “ ’twere easier for you to die, 
but Fate has set you the harder task 
of living. You have your part to play 
in the next act; and for that,” he add- 
ed, with a fine significance, “you must 
not think of a player (more fortunate) 
whose réle is over.” 

On this, the emotion I had striy- 
en to keep in check burst forth 
with a violence no longer to be con- 
trolled. 

“TI might have been your friend,” I 
cried bitterly, “you yourself once said 
so—I know it for true—too late—and I 
am only—your murderer!” 

“Hush,” says Mr. Carstairs quietly, 
“that is no word for you to use. A 
little shuffling of the cards, and I had 
stood in your place; I am not myself 
ordinarily of that peaceable nature 
which you may have judged me on 
one occasion. No man is given that 
name when he meets his foe fairly, 
blade to blade—now suppose,” he con- 
tinued in a new tone, “that I had never 
risen from Mr. Wharton’s commodious 
bed—twere nothing more than the fre- 
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quent consequence of an affair of 
honor. But if I elect for a longer stay 
and another exit, what difference does- 
it make? None.” 

“No difference!” I said with stony 
lips, and groaned aloud. 

“Faith, no difference to your position, 
my dear Herries, which remains as I, 
and not you, have defined it. But 
enough,” said he, dropping the odd 
half-bantering tone that he had been 
using, and looking at me with that rare 
and winning smile of his; “I see you 
are hard to convince. And never think,” 
he went on very earnestly, “that I do 
not feel for you.” He paused, and I 
still sat with my face hidden. “It is 
true that we might have been friends 
if—but what am I saying? We are 
friends, but since, like all friends, we 
must part, I look to renew and carry 
further our friendship—hereafter.” He 
spoke very softly, and there was more 
emotion in his voice than I bad ever 
heard there, and on looking up I saw 
in his face that which told me more 
than his words. 

It is thus that I love best to think 
of him, despite prison and chains, the 
shadow of the scaffold and my own 
anguish, for then I knew that I was 
forgiven indeed, and for a while my 
heart-ache was dulled. In a strange 
serenity did we sit and talk; the pas- 
sion of my grief had spent itself, and 
I was caught up into something of his 
calmness. The sunlight shifted and 
left us, a neighboring clock chimed 
loudly an hour that one of. us should 
never hear again, and still I stayed. 
Part of our converse I hold too sacred 
to set down here, for the extremity of 
the occasion gave me at last a glimpse 
into the more secret places of a soul of 
finest temper. Yet I do not believe 
that it was wholly the approach of 
death which brought about this inti- 
macy, so sudden, dear, and profound. 
I think that he himself willed it so, 
and ’tis to my mind a proof of this 
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that he never removed the veil from 
a part of his life. At one moment in- 
deed I thought him about to tell me 
the story at which Mr. Murray had 
hinted, but I suppose that the wound 
was too sensitive for a man of un- 
usual reserve to discover even then, 
and he carried the secret with him 
to the grave. I learnt it long after- 
wards, 

But he spoke once of his brother, in 
a sort of passionless voice. "T'was up- 
on my asking him for some trifle to 
keep in memory of him. He hesitated, 
and then with a sudden passing pallor 
—“There is a picture,” he said slowly; 
“my father had it painted of me be- 
fore—some five years agone. My broth- 
er would not have it hang in the house, 
and I believe it was begged by an old 
servant; I can tell you his whereabouts 
if you would care for it.” He ended 
calmly enough, but at the beginning of 
this speech his face had worn a brief 
look of suffering so bitter that I avert- 
ed my eyes on the instant, but the 
expression vanished as quickly as it 
came. I told him that there was noth- 
ing I should value so much, on which 
he gave me the needful directions. And 
that is how I came into possession of 
his portrait. 

His next words were in the nature 
of a surprise to me, and somewhat of 
a pitiful one. For, looking up quickly 
from the floor, whither his glance had 
fallen for an instant, “You must not 
be astonished,” he added, “that my 
brother treated it thus, for you may 
have heard that he made his peace 
with the Government, and very natu- 
rally could dispense with the present- 
ment of one whom he must hold a 
rebel.” 

In all my short but pregnant inter- 
course with Mr. Carstairs, nothing he 
ever said remains more printed on my 
memory than this, and its manner of 
utterance, for he looked at me very 
hard, and well-nigh defiantly, as 
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though challenging my thoughts. He 
might well challenge them! What a 
reason for casting out an only brother’s 
very picture! Then there was indeed 
something behind, but ’twas more than 
evident that I should never hear it 
from his lips, since he had gone the 
length of offering me this poor expla- 
nation. I swallowed down my desire to 
tell him that I was in no wise deceived 
by his statement, my curiosity to hear 
the true story, and my longing to beg 
him to open his heart to me. I had 
no right to force his confidence, indeed 
his speech was a sign that any attempt 
at such a thing would be useless, and 
we turned aside from the subject. 

It came at length, the moment when 
we must part, and I am thankful to 
remember that by its advent I had 
gained some of his courage. We had 
both, I think, heard a step outside, a 
step which passed on in merciful res- 
pite, but which warned me that the 
end was near. Moved by one impulse, 
we both got to our feet. The light was 
beginning somewhat to fail; I drew a 
long, long breath, and gazed very full 
at him. He stood there, his counte- 
nance a little more worn, but with the 
same proud carriage of the head, not 
so. dissimilar from the stranger who 
had risen from the window-seat at the 
inn a few short months ago. Like a 
drowning man, in the flash of an eye 
I saw again the past occasions on 
which I had looked on him—bitter 
enough pictures in sooth—across the 
card-table, at my sword-point, in Sir 
John’s arms, in the chamber at the 
Manor. And this was the last—the 
last; the sands had run down, and to- 
morrow—but I should not witness the 
last grains slip. 

As for him, he returned my gaze 
steadily, but his face was very set, the 
lines about the mouth much marked, 
and I could see (as it were without see- 
ing) the tiny pulse beating hard at his 
temple. 
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“It is time,” says he, breaking the 
silence in a tone extraordinarily con- 
trolled (not calm, but controlled), “it is 
time for farewell.” 

“Yes,” I heard myself repeating in a 
dead voice, “for farewell.” I caught 
my breath hard, and threw back my 
head as the agony surged up to my 
throat, but I could not stir my hands, 
and they remained at my side. He 
gave a sort of little quick sigh, and his 
grave mouth began to relax into a 
smile, and with that he held out his 
hands very composedly, just as a bolt 
was noisily drawn outside. Some force 
(not my own will, sure) moved forward 
my hands, which met his in a grip as 
short as a lightning-flash, and as long 
as eternity. He gave me a look quite 
indescribable—of pity and forgiveness, 
and (I should not write it were I not 
sure) of affection. 

“God be with 


simply and quietly. 
ae * ok te * ak * 


you!” he said very 


The door closed on his life and mine. 
* * * * * *” * 

This is the story of the portrait, and 
it is my life-story too, since for me 
hope and yigor and gladness were left 
for ever on the other side of that clang- 
ing door. I have never loved a wom- 
an; I have had no heart to offer; there 
is a memory reigning in it (though that 
of no woman) which could never brook 
a rival. For I have written to little 
purpose if I have not shown that love, 
as well as remorse, is the heritage I 
hold of him; otherwise, who knows? 


Temple Bar. 
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the last-named had not lived so long 
nor stung so bitterly. 

Yet if joy has been far from it, my 
life has not proved wholly unhappy. 
At first, indeed—but I need not dwell 
on those dark days. The next year 
brought me face to face with the ob- 
ject of my search, yet at Culloden, 
when Death held me in his very grip, 
at the last breath he tossed contempt- 
uously aside a victim over-willing. So 
I have lived on, but it cannot now be 
long till I meet him. If there were 
some who looked askance at me in for- 
eign parts, or when, after the troubles, 
I returned, do you think it hurt me? 
No man alive could possibly better the 
hatred I bore for myself, and later, at 
the time when those pictured eyes 
ceased to reproach me and the pardon 
I had been thankless enough to doubt 
was my assured possession, I was be- 
yond the touch of others’ blame. From 
that period our friendship (so I love to 
think) has ripened; I please myself 
with the conception that we are older 
friends than when we parted. ‘’Tis a 
bond which time has not weakened, 
nor the mortal difference of his estate 
and mine, nor even (thank God) the 
remorse which clings, like a spray of 
yew, about its fairer substance. And 
I make no doubt that I near the day 
when _ that emblem shall be 
plucked, unremembered, from my 
heart, and I shall take his hand again, 
his friend acknowledged, though of all 
his foes the worst. 


sore 


D. K. Broster. 
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A NEW LIGHT. 


A dealer in metaphors might say that 
when Commerce takes her cleansing 
plunge into the sea of the 
dust she shakes from her soiled locks 
towers to mark her path in the purer 
element. 


we raise 


Lighthouses are, at any rate, 
of the family, children of 
utility and beauty. They are man’s 
last outposts on the frontier of his do- 
minion; the last help we creatures of 
the land can give to our fellows when 
they go down to the sea; and our first 
welcoming guides to those wandering 
smudges of smoke or sail that hourly 
throughout the years surmount our 
horizon. To an island race their ser- 
vice is of a peculiar significance; they 
keep the doors of commerce, and their 
gaze is towards the highway of the 
world. Planted amid the salt waves, 
they are made of the very stuff of 
earth: stone from inland quarries, oak 
and pines of the forest, metal from 
depths that no voice of the sea reaches. 
They form a double link between 
Islanders faring on land and sea; and, 
while the woodman and the quarrier 
are asleep in their sheltered beds, 2 
voice of storm from some plunging 
fo’c’s’le head proclaims the sight of 
their creature uprising amid _ the 
surges. 

It is hard to believe them unsentient, 
these rock-rooted people of the sea- 
board. Most of them have voices, of 
bell or horn or thunder, and each has 
his own song, as easily distinguishable 
to those who know them as the songs 
of birds. Glittering heads they have, 
and men serve them for brains, direct- 
ing their gaze and utterance. All day 
they sleep with veiled eyes in the sun- 
shine, and at dusk they awake to stare 
and blink with the stars. Dimly 
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through fog and rain, bright suns of 
night under black and stormy skies, 
they shine until the dayspring relieves 
their vigil. Their names are according 
to their character and station. You 
may the list of lighthouse 
names all round the coasts of Britain 
and you will not find one but speaks 
to the imagination eloquently. The 
triumph of the word to paint the pic- 
ture is revealed in them. The names 
of some of the chief Northern lights, 
in their order: Inchkeith, Fiddra, Gir- 
dleness, Buchanness, Covesea Skerries, 
Tarbet, Stroma, Hellyar Holm, Aus- 
kerry, Scaddon, Skroo, Muckle Flugga, 
Unst, Sule Skerry, Cape Wrath, Ru 
Stoer, Rona, Ushenish, Skerryvore, 
Dubh Hartach, Lismore, Pladda, Ailsa 
Craig, The Chickens—are they not, 
with their chromatic cadences, like a 
prelude of chords struck by the wind 
from rock and weed and water? Is it 
necessary to say that Sule Skerry is 
one of the wildest of these posts, and 
Lismore the sheltered? The 
music of all their changing moods is 
in their names; Skerryvore, in gale and 
spray; Stroma, sister to Swona, amid 
the eddies of the Pentland Frith; 
Muckle Flugga frowning terribly 
across a waste of sea from the north- 
ern limit of our islands; and Fair Isle, 
set like a green gem in a carcanet of 
rocks, a sweet shelter for mariners. 
With this great company a new 
neighbor is soon to join, and his name 
will be the Bass Rock Light. This 
youngest nephew of the Trinity is a 
baby yet, his stone siies scarce out of 
their swaddling of scaffold; and from 
his crystal eye, vacant still and blind 
as an uncut gem, I look out across the 
blue floor of the North Sea and try to 
read his destiny. All this summer is 
his childhood; those who reared him 


search 


most 
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still hover about him, perfecting his 
equipment and watching his resistance 
to the weather, while, as yet, he per- 
forms no service. White and comely 
he stands beside the overhanging bulk 
of the Bass, whistling a little tune in 
the summer wind, and storing up sun- 
shine, I like to think, for the long dark 
nights he will have to keep his lonely 
watch when his nurses are all dead 
and buried. Well for him, when he 
comes to wrestle with shouting gales, 
that toil was not spared nor weather 
feared nor time grudged in his making. 
In December, they say, his star will 
rise; and in the meantime the first who 
slept beneath his roof offers a tribute 
to his nativity. 


II. 


The Bass Rock is a solid, shoreless 
crag, as high as Saint Paul’s, and 
plumb to the sea on all sides but the 
south. There it slopes and is divided 


by three great terraces which extend 
across its whole width. The lowest of 
these, a hundred feet’ above the sea, is 
a level belt of ground on which are the 
ruins of the old prison and fortifica- 
tions; and at the eastern end of this 


the lighthouse rises, hidden to the 
north by the rock, but showing east- 
wards to the North Sea, and south and 
west to the Firth and its coast. The 
second terrace, reached by a zigzag 
path worn in the steep, is a smali 
grassy plateat whereon stand the 
ruins of an ancient chapel, built on the 
site of Saint Baldred’s cell. Again the 
path winds upward over an almost 
precipitous face and lands you on the 
last terrace, more than three hundred 
feet above the waves. Beyond this the 
rock and grass rise roughly to the 
highest point. The third plateau is the 
most considerable in extent; among the 
rocks that strew it is a most excellent, 
deep and springy turf; and, in the 
midst of it, enclosed by walls of 
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heaped stones, lies the ruined garden 
of the Bass. The proportions of the 
rock are such as to convey an over- 
whelming impression of bulk and ma- 
jesty, an impression which is finely 
reproduced in the lines: 


Dread rock, thy life is two Eternities, 
The last in air, the former in the 
deep; 
First with the whales, last with the 
eagle skies, 
Drowned was thou till an earthquake 
made the steep; 
Another cannot bow thy giant size. 


Each of the terraces has a character 
and atmosphere peculiar to itself. The 
known history of the rock begins with 
the middle one, whereon is the ruined 
chapel. Somewhere in the end of the 
sixth century, when missionaries were 
scattering from Iona, Baldred of that 
company made this rock his dwelling- 
place and retreat. Where the chapel 
now stands, he had a cell, whence he is- 
sued with his gospel to the neighboring 
shore and whither he returned to pray 
and meditate. That is the first picture: 
the wild rough-habited monk kneeling 
up here among the clumps of sea-pink, 
with the sea and the birds and every- 
thing that can be seen from that place 
just as it is to-day. He could see Fid- 
dra, Craigleith, and the Lamb—lesser 
islands that harbored lesser missiona- 
ries; and the sight of these homes 
of piety would surely sometimes prick 
the poor brother’s heart if, kneeling 
amid the wild flowers, he ever at some 
random scent cf earth felt a pang of 
desire for things denied him. 

Who built the chapel is not known, 
but in the sixteenth century it was 
already there, and when the rock was 
constituted a parish it was dedicated 
as the parish church. On January 5, 
1542, the Bishop of Saint Andrews 
crossed over the Firth of Forth and 
performed the ceremony; but, as no 
one lived on the rock, no incumbent or 
reader was appointed to the parish; 
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and the church remained empty, with 
the wind singing through it and the 
sea-birds crying round it. Of its proper 
use in pre-Reformation times there is 
but one instance on record: a young 
lady, in -the presence of her father, 
“was here solemnly confirmed in the 
Romish faith and profession, and the 
due ritual services were gone through 
in the presence of the keeper of the 
Bass and his boat assistant.” And that 
is history’s sole record of the five ac- 
tors in this drama. I have stood in the 
roofless chapel and tried to reanimate 
that .scene: the celebrant, a little 
breathless from his climb up the steep 
path, rumbling sonorous Latin; the 
five hands, one fair and shapely, two 
at least rough and dirty, dipped in the 
stoup of holy water by the door; the 
two sailors gaping in the background; 
and the girl, thrilling at least for a 
moment in every fibre of her feminine 
nature at the picture of the adorable 
bridegroom of the soul imaged for her, 
and her heart, so long quiet now, beat- 
ing the color to her face in the rapture 
of this mysterious, fleshless marriage. 
At least we may be allowed to suppose 
so. And with that little scene the his- 
tory of the chapel ends, The soldiers 
of the garrison used it to store their 
ammunition, and probably men were 
buried under its shadow, for at its east 
end is the only bed of soil in the island 
deep enough for sepulture. But it can- 
not have been used for long; and time 
has worked unhindered upon it, until 
it now stands roofless to the sky, win- 
dowless and doorless to the sea, with 
little wild flowers blooming unabashed 
in its holiest corners. 

On the lower terrace, meanwhile, 
great things had been doing. Picks 
swung and hammers and trowels were 
plied there until a fortress wall turned 
the lowest slope into a precipice; and 
thus, with its only accessible side for- 
tified, the Bass was impregnable. It 
was used as a refuge and prison for 
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important prisoners at odd times until, 
in 1671, Lauderdale bought it on be- 
half of the Government for use as a 
State prison, when it became notorious 
as the place in which so many of the 
Covenanting ministers were confined. 
Here they dwelt, in dungeons some- 
times .unlighted, sometimes lighted by 
windows that afforded no view; harsh- 
ly treated as regards food, and only 
now and then allowed the liberty of 
the rock. There is about the grass- 
grown walls of their prison, with its 
glimpses of violet surge seen through 
jagged window places, that suggestion 
of human death and oblivion, of quiet 
forces exerted outside and in spite of 
our efforts and agonies and joys, which 
appeals so sensibly and soothingly to 
men of hurried life. Nor is it by a 
very great flight of imagination that 
one hears, when the wind is singing in 
the solitude of these mouldering cells, 
some echoes of the martyrs’ voices 
chanting psalms to cheer their loneli- 
ness, or filling the night with prayers 
and praises. Out on the ramparts the 
sentries would be going their rounds, 
cheering their vigil with the clay to- 
Hugh Miller 
found so many broken fragments be- 
neath the bastion wall; in the garrison 
room the soldiers would be singing or 
sleeping by the fire; and around them 
all the fluent, mysterious sea, embrac- 
ing content and misery alike. 

It is not a very respectable episode 
in English history, this persecution of 
the Covenanters, although to a weak 
Government their defiance of the law 
and their influence with the mob must 
have been more than irritating. But 
the pettiness of the quarrel should not 
blind us to what is after all the main 
consideration—that these men suffered 
for liberty of conscience, and in reality 
fought a bigotry far narrower than 
that of their own austere religion. Two 
of the most famous of these martyr 
inhabitants of the rock were Alexander 
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Peden and John Blackadder, both 
beneficed clergymen of the Scottish 
Church who were punished for their 
adherence to the principles of Presby- 
tery. They were men of very different 
minds, but both had that merit of pic- 
turesqueness which is so welcome to 
the essayist. Peden, who in the four 
years of his imprisonment on the rock 
lived in a damp and most dismal cell, 
isolated, man 
He was 


unlighted and was a 
born to misfortune. 
at the very moment of his ordination 
of being the father of a neighbor’s 
child, and was oniy saved from excom- 
munication by the timely appearance 
of the true offender. This disconcert- 
ing incident was the first of a hundred 
Peden was turned out of 


accused 


misfortunes. 
one parish after another, arrested time 
and again for offences against the Con- 
venticle Act, spent many years in vari- 
ous prisons, made narrow escapes in 
the wars, and was obliged to live in 
caves; and even when he died his body 
was dug up and his bones dishonored. 
I should conceive him to have been in 
his person a most unpleasant, mad fel- 
low; wild and savage in his talk, not 
over-true to his friends, and so dirty 
in his habits as thereby to damage his 
health. He was given to prophesying 
evil of those who molested him, and 
owing to one or two fortunate acci- 
dents by which his curses seemed to 
be fulfilled got the name of Peden the 
Prophet. No wonder, all things con- 
sidered, that he was ill-treated on the 
Bass; but he wrote a letter from that 
place which, with its curious jumbled 
revelation of the poet and street preach- 
er and mystic and madman, will go 
far to excuse him. 
Bass, August 11, 1677. 

Rev: and Dear Brother,— Saluting you 
heartily in the Lord, whose you are 
and whom you serve, love, yea con- 
science to duty makes me run the haz- 
ard thus to bless you, with the breth- 
ren there, for your sympathy and con- 
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tinued earnest care, especially towards 
me, unworthy of bonds, and most un- 
worthy to be remembered in bonds. 
My trial enjoins deep silence abroad, 
but loud and pitiful language upwards; 
but it were not a cross if not crossing, 
nor a prison if not straightening; 
everything herein and more is needful 
(and blessed be He in whom all stock 
is, and is Master-carver). Weel were 
such, and no delay either, its blessed 
effects in his due time, though much 
suspended for present. I beg you will 
not mistake our silence. His woes 
multiply, so our bonds grow. Where 
our mercies and sweet refreshment 
might be, there it’s denied and inhibi- 
ted. He is righteous; neither are we in 
the dark to mind our manifold sins in 
our judgments. We are close shut up 
by our chambers, not permitted to con- 
verse, diet, worship together, but con- 
ducted out by two at once in the day 
to breathe in the open air—envying 
(with reverence) the birds their free- 
dom, and provoking and calling on us 
to bless Him for the most common 
mercies—and again close shut up by 
day and night, to hear only the sighs 
and groans of our fellow-prisoners; and 
oh! if we were such as none of these 
things move us: yea, while all things 
speak a feeding lying storm. He only 
knows wherefore we are reserved, and 
what is appointed for us, with you, 
who out of the eater brings forth meat. 
Our long fast will resolve in sad ear- 
nest, and when darkest it will be light, 
and most care least care. Oh! for 
grace to credit Him (hitherto never 
cumbersome), and His Cross in what- 
ever piece of service, in bonds or free- 
dom, He cuts out!... 

So prayeth your unworthy and affec- 
tionate well-wisher in bonds. 

Alexander Peden. 


A very different man was John 
Blackadder, who spent in sickness and 
age on the Bass Rock the last six 
years of his life. The whole spirit of 
imprisonment and martyrdom there is 
expressed in his epitaph, which has all 
the unconscious merit of sincerity. I 
came from the rock on a stormy blus- 
tering day and went straight to the 
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sheltered churchyard in North Ber- 
wick where Blackadder lies, within 
earshot of the click of the bowls on 
the old bowling-green, and of a pleas- 
ant murmur in tall trees. The contrast 
was a seizing one; no voice of the sea 
spoke in that quiet place, and instead 
of the great crying gannets, little 
sweet-voiced birds of land skimmed 
near by; there was a sense of protec- 
tion and of repose, very comfortable 
after a hard life. On the stone these 
words are written: 


Here lies the body of 
Mr. John Blackader, 
Minister of the Gospel at Troqueer in 
Galloway, 
Who died on the Bass after five years 
imprisonment Anno Dom. 1685; and 
of his age 63 years. 


Blest John for Jesus sake in Patmos 
bound 

His prison Bethel, 
found; 

So the bless’d John on yonder rock con- 
fin’d, 

His body suffer’d, but no chains could 
bipd 

His heaven aspiring soul; while day by 
day 

As from Mount Pisgah’s top he did 
survey 

The promis’d land, & view’d the crown 
by faith 

Laid up for those who faithful are till 
death, 

Grace formed him in the Christian 
Hero’s mould, 

Meek in his own concerns, in’s Mas- 
ter’s bold; 

Passions to reason chain’d Prudence 
did lead, 

Zeal warm’d his heart and reason 
cool’d his head. 

Five years on the lone rock, yet sweet 
abode 

He Enoch-like enjoy’d, & walk’d with 
God; 

Till by long living on this heavenly 
food 

His soul by love grew up too great, too 


Patmos Pisgah 


good 
To be confin’d in jail, or flesh and 
blood; 
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Death broke his fetters off, then swift 
he fled 

From sin and sorrow; & by angels led 

Enter’d the mansions of Eternal Joy. 

Blest soul, thy warfare’s done; Praise, 


love, enjoy. 

His dust here rests till Jesus come 
again; 

Ev’n so, Blest Jesus come, come Lord, 
Amen. 


On the third terrace, high out of 
sight both of prison and chapel, is 
found the essential atmosphere of the 
Bass Rock. This is just a little tumbled 
space of rocks and turf, very rough to 
walk upon and unsheltered from any 
wind, but, for all that, how good a 
place! The garden lies in the middle 
of it, now the mere ghost or outline of 
a garden, full of the memory of flow- 
ers, that still bloom to the imagination 
in spite of the tangle of nettles that 
covers the ground. Sunshine lies in it 
as in a basin; it is cooled by salt, blow- 
ing airs; and from far below the whis- 
per of the sea rises faintly and invests 
with a finer quality the silence that 
hangs like a charm about the garden. 
There are still a few clumps of garden 
flowers, Daffodil and Narcissus, that 
through the centuries have remained 
and grown wild. Strange it is to see 
them here, once the objects of the ex- 
iles’ affection, now untended, but still 
blooming in their own endless exile; 
and strange to think upon what miser- 
ies their faces have smiled, that have 
themselves so long survived the cap- 
tives and their miseries! Part of the 
garden was used for vegetables and 
part for flowers; and it is a pleasant 
thing to know that although the con- 
veyance of fresh food and vegetables 
to the rock was at all times difficult 
and irregular, the part that was re- 
served for flowers was the larger of 
the two. All trace of the vegetables 
has disappeared, and the cherry trees 
that grew there are gone also. The 
garden to-day is simply a rabbit-war- 
ren; but its associations are so lasting, 
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the very thought of a garden hanging 
on that wing-haunted slope between 
sea and sky is so appealing, that the 
fancy is still charmed to paint it again 
in gay colors and to discover in its 
neighborhood a faint, hovering fra- 
grance. 

Here the governor of the prison 
would bring the few visitors who came 
to cheer his fatigue, and here some- 
times would be enacted the quaint 
ceremony of conferring the freedom of 
the Bass. A drink from the well and 
a flower from the garden—that pretty 
little investiture made the visitor free 
of the rock. Here, also, the martyrs, 
when liberty was allowed them, would 
choose to walk and meditate. They 
were really mystics at heart, every one 
of them, delighting to scar on the 
wings of their faith beyond the trials 
and vexations of life. It is good to 
think that they suffered not for their 
own faith alone but in the cause of all 
who refuse to palter with realities, and 
who find out and face so much of the 
truth as may be within their reach. 
Prison though it was to them, these 
stalwarts loved the summit of the 
rock; so fair a place it is with its 
prospect of land and sea, so fit for 
tempering the spirit, so good for soli- 
-tude, so free for meditation, so near 
heaven for a prisoner’s prayer. 


III. 


Thus men have come and gone upon 
the rock; with the fall of a dynasty it 
has faded from out their politics; but 
the birds, its true lessees and tenants, 
go on for ever. Missionary, loyalist, 
Jacobite, shepherd, lightkeeper—so our 
tale of its occupation runs, significant 
of great convulsions in our affairs; but 
all these things are as the wink of an 
eye in the unchanging life that has for 
ages enveloped the Bass. The world 
of wings knows no progress save that 
of the years from youth to age; no 
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convulsions but of momentary strife 
between individuals; no revolutions 
but of birth and death. It is, like the 
sea, compound in detail of change and 
disturbance, and, like the sea also, 
immutable in its simple outlines and 
cycles. 

The top of the Bass, bounded on 
three sides by precipices, is broken into 
many slopes and levels. There is no 
place exactly where the plateau ends 
and the rugged, stormbeaten walls be- 
gin; but as you walk towards the edge 
the slope becomes steeper and rougher 
until suddenly there is nothing before 
your foot but the wrinkled floor of the 
sea at a dizzy depth below. Over this 
edge, if you clamber down for a few 
feet to a seat on some jutting frag- 
ment of rock, you can see a sight al- 
most without equal in the world. On 
ledges and in clefts all down the face 
of the cliff are perched thousands of 
Solan geese, or gannets; and between 
you and the sea the air is thick with 
their circling flight. Here all day they 
fish and wheel and perch and cry; here, 
every spring, for thousands and thou- 
sands of years they have returned 
from wandering over the ocean to 
build their nests and rear their young. 
On no other rock of our coasts are they 
to be found, save only upon Ailsa 
Craig and the Sule Skerry; nowhere 
else, it would seem, do they find suit- 
able fishing grounds encompassed with 
the solitude which their pride demands. 
You cannot be said to know the Bass 
until you have spent days upon some 
crag or balcony of the precipice study- 
ing the enormous colony of the birds; 
and the rock is so furnished with cran- 
nies and projections that it is possible 
in the nesting-time to climb down close 
among them. Although they are so 
wild, they know their own powers and 
your limitations too well to be alarmed 
at your near approach, and you may 
spend a long afternoon sitting on a 
ledge among their roosting-places with- 
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out disturbing them at all. They will 
not allow you to touch them, but for 
anything short of that they will dis- 
dain your presence. Their pride is 
amazing. If you are wanton enough 
to shoot one as he flies over the rock, 
and bring him down with a wounded 
wing, he will run at you like a buil, 
and attack you with his strong beak 
and with blows from his six-foot span 
of wings, and, I hope, inflict serious 
damage upon you. There is no object 
in killing them now; once their flesh 
was prized—the parish minister of 
North Berwick receives annually 
twelve Solan geese as part of his sti- 
pend—but the art of cooking their 
flesh seems to have been lost. Former- 
ly the young birds and the eggs brought 
a valuable revenue to the owner of the 
Bass, but now the eggs seem to be 
valued chiefly as curiosities. When 


the gannets are not fishing or nesting 
or feeding their young they have but 
two occupations: to launch themselves 


into the air and, by slanting their 
wings, fetch a great compass over the 
face of the sea and back to their ledge 
without a single motion of flying; and 
to float for hours on the water, tossed 
by the waves and blown'by the winds. 
When they are fishing they dive, drop- 
ping from a great height with folded 
wings and rigid body, and often send- 
ing up a twelve-foot fountain of spray 
where they enter the water. They do 
this in hundreds and by the hour to- 
gether, so that the sea is continually 
spouting and resounding with the noise 
of their fountains. 

The whole life of the Solan geese is 
a wild one, from birth on the windy 
rock to a death from old age far away, 
perhaps in the lonely seas of Ecuador. 
The single egg is laid on any sloping 
piece of rock that will hold it, and it 
is so shaped that it rolls round upon 
itself rather than off the shelf on 
which it rests. The young birds are 
fed for months by their parents; first 
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with masticated food, and later with 
whole fish. I have seen a young bird 
being crammed with seventeen “pod- 
dlies”—fish from five to seven inches 
long—in the space of an hour. Under 
this treatment the young birds are soon 
covered with an enormous bulk of fat, 
which is designed for a certain pur- 
pose; their unused wings, however, re- 
main small and feeble. When they 
have attained to this false bulk, and 
have, without ever leaving their birth- 
place, become larger than their par- 
ents, a fine day is chosen for their 
launch upon the world. With his 
strong beak the father pushes his off- 
spring off the nursery ledge, so that he 
drops perhaps two hundred feet into 
the sea. He cannot fly; and there he 
remains floating and drifting about for 
perhaps a fortnight, until the fat that 
keeps him warm and feeds him is all 
gone. By that time his continued ef- 
forts after freedom have developed his 
wings, and, when some lifting wave 
gives him a start, he finds that he can 
rise upward through the air, and so 
returns to the rock, a smaller and a 
wiser bird. His development now be- 
gins on slower and more legitimate 
lines. At first the upper sides of his 
wings and back are a deep speckled 
brown; but through the four years in 
which he grows to maturity the color 
becomes less, until in the fourth year 
he is snow-white, with brown-tipped 
wings, and succeeds to the joys and 
strifes of maturity. The pairing time 
is with these birds a carnival of ca- 
resses and combats. They have a curi- 
ous salute, which is invariably ex- 
changed between a pair after the short- 
est separation; a rubbing of bills, like 
the sharpening of knives, accompanied 
by a deep and satisfied grunting. This 
caress is never exchanged before a 
separation; so it would seem that they 
are spared the pangs of parting, while 
they are granted all the joys of re- 
union. Their sea fights are lordly 
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sights, encompassed with cries and hur- 
ricanes of wings. On the rock the 
duel is often a long, silent wrestle, un- 
til the conqueror throws his assailant 
off his ledge of rock. Ah! but a bird 
does not fall, and he slants his great 
wings and floats away downward to 
the blue floor that lies sky deep and 
sun bright beneath him. Towards the 
end of October the gannets leave the 
rock and scatter, not to some warm 
summer coast, but to wander all win- 
ter over wastes of ocean. North about 
Norway, and south about the Cape of 
Storms wandering birds are found; but 
they seem to fly everywhere over the 
lonely seas. They avoid the neighbor- 
hood of men and ships, and live rest- 
ing on storms, fishing in the bitter 
waters, flying through gales. That is 
their winter; and on either the tenth 
or eleventh of February every year, by 
some marvellous coincidence of their 
laws with our shifting calendar, they 
return to their home on the Bass Rock. 

There are a few other inhabitants of 
the rock besides the sea-fowl. One of 
them is a blackbird who sings all day 
long about the upper slopes; and, 
standing on the cliff, I have often heard 
his sweet, throaty song sounding be- 
tween me and the sea, and wondered 
at its contrast with the sad, anxious 
crying of the gulls and gannets. There 
are jackdaws, too, and rock-pipets, and_ 
one old turtle-dove—a great friend of 
mine—who often when I have been ly- 
ing on the sunny turf has come and 
hopped about my head. But the “doo” 
is a great favorite with the human 
colony; indeed, in so small an island 
one soon comes to know the land-birds. 
On shore one sees a bird once, and per- 
haps never again recognizes him; one 
here is constantly meeting the birds at 
every corner, and feels inclined to give 
them good-day. The absence of any- 
thing in the shape of a tree or shrub 
brings them nearer to us; and I have 
noticed that even the bluebottle and 
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house-fly (which, of course, are here) 
are invested almost with dignity, since 
they are obliged to live in the open air 
and to alight upon rocks. The other 
inhabitants of the place are a few rab- 
bits who have survived a hard winter. 
Poor thin creatures they are, grey 
ghosts that work hard for a living, and 
with such an air of domestic poverty 
that a man who lives on the rock and 
does not taste fresh meat too often 
confessed to me that they did not 
tempt him, and that he had “a kind of 
a feeling against them.” Their head- 
quarters are in the garden, where if 
you sit quietly they will come and feed 
beside you. Their natural timidity is 
overcome by imperious hunger; early 
and late they are browsing on the 
scanty grasses; and the first thing that 
awakes a sleeper on the cliff is a thud 
of little feet stampeding past him in 
the dawn, hastening to begin the heavy 
daily task of keeping alive. Only a 
few succeed; and here and there in a 
sheltered angle between two rocks. you 
come upon a little heap of fur and 
bones, marking the place where one of 
them has given up the struggle. 

The gannets are not the only sea-fowl 
on the rock, but they are far and away 
the chief. The rest are only wayfar- 
ers, or at the most dwellers who have 
no dominion there. Low down on the 
crags are the guillemots, whose pleas- 
ure it is to sail in little fleets on the 
water; puffins burrow all day in the 
southern slopes, and at evening fly off 
to sea where, to rid themselves from 
the stain of land, they wash and wash 
again for hours in the salt waves. 
Kittiwakes lodge above the guillemots; 
they are great homekeepers, and very 
conscientious in the utterance of the 
ery from which their name is taken. 
Seagulls there are; and if you are near 
the northern verge of the rock at sun- 
set you will hear the seamew’s cry, in 
which all the coldness and loneliness 
of the sea at night are uttered. But 
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the rock truly belongs to the gannets; 
they haunt it with their presence and 
their voices. The rising swards of the 
summit are visited by the flash of their 
wings; the most awful crags are paint- 
ed with their presence. Sun or gloom, 
shine or shower, calm or storm are the 
same to these creatures of three ele- 
ments. I saw one sleep, his head un- 
der his wing, through an hour of gale 
that battered and thundered against 
his home, Think of what their free- 
dom must be, who fall from earth into 
the air, and can rest either on wind 
or wave; what their love, who mate in 
the spring storms and build their nests 
in the path of tempests; what their 
sense of time and space who in one 
effortless flight can traverse a continent 
and fly from summer into spring. 


IV. 


Once more the drift of time has set 
men upon the rock; once more it appears 
on the horizon of their purposes; and 
once more, undaunted by the ruins of 
masonry, the mason plies his craft. 
Somewhere in a distant century I seerh 
to see another architect at work upon 
his plans, or standing on the breezy 
rampart directing other masons. He 
surveyed his deep foundations, his 
strong buttresses, his walls five-and- 
twenty feet thick: “My work will 
last,” he said. And lo! a little falling 
of the rain, a little blowing of the 
wind, a little lapse of years and cen- 
turies, and another craftsman, survey- 
ing that work, purses his lips and 
speaks of heavy extra charges to be 
incurred for strengthening old walls. 
A little disturbance of soil, and down 
comes a piece of that mighty rampart 
like a child’s rickle of bricks; and man, 
with the patience of an ant, turns to 
and builds it again. And like his an- 
cestor he says: “This time it will last.” 

The builder grows crafty, and it is 
just possible he has learned the secret. 
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It were not in human nature to believe 
it otherwise; but it hardly matters. It 
is more to the point that hearty men 
should be working with their hands 
and laboring for the common benefit 
on this wind-swept fragment of land. 
It is more to the point that the work 
should be of that patent, simple kind 
—laying one stone upon another, and 
placing courses of masonry on a true 
and level bed—that calls for all the 
most honest qualities of human labor. 
Day in, day out, through the months 
and years that this lighthouse has been 
in building, there has been but the one 
kind of primitive labor; nothing com- 
plex or subtle; but everything depend- 
ing upon sheer honesty at every stage. 
The man who sands the mortar, the 
man who mixes it, the man who lays 
the greater bases of the rough iron- 
stones on beds of concrete and little 
stones, the man who filters water for 
the cement, the man who saws, digs, 
planes, hews or harles—upon each and 
all of these the honesty of the work 
depends. There is nothing essentially 
modern about it, nor about the tools 
that are used. Hand-cranes, pickaxes, 
shovels, mallets, chisels, crowbars and 
trowels—even with such implements 
did the Romans labor when they built 
their great roads and forts. There is 
something savage in all this harsh toil 
in the face of gales and within sound 
of the sea. The materials are all harsh 
—sea-sand, rock, salt-water, river mud, 
lime and iron—a Titanic labor, you 
would say. And yet, to see it from a 
little distance, how incredibly small 
and futile it seems! As you swing 
near the rock in your boat, the men 
delving in its chasms seem like mites 
in a cheese; the cranes that they move 
so toilsomely are like the waving arms 
of elves; the stones they shift and 
raise, like pieces of shingle or pebbles. 
And it is slow, slow work, apt for in- 
terruption and liable to heavy mis- 
chances. The great westward-march- 
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ing waves that come thundering and 
whispering into the porches of the rock 
are the chief enemies of the work, but 
almost every natural force, save that 
of time or earthquake, is being fought. 
In the end the fight is successful, but 
while the building is unfinished each 
enemy has his day. On the inland field 
of Bannockburn a stone was chosen 
for the outside of the tower. It was 
quarried and dressed, and carried by 
weary portages of road and sea until 
it swung on lighters under the shadow 
of the Bass. Then followed long labors 
with the cranes, heaving up the great 
blocks and depositing them high upon 
the rock, ready to be craned up another 
stage to the level of the tower. But 
the wind rose, and the sea before it; 
and the sea sent a green tongue licking 
up that high crag, and it threw those 
great stones about as though they had 
been corks, until it rolled them down 
among the roots of the deep-water sea- 
weeds. So the antlike labors had to 
begin all over again—more quarrying, 
more carrying, more hauling, more 
placing of great weights. But patience 
has its perfect work, and by infinitesi- 
mal stages the building has grown, 
until now the lighthouse and the light- 
keeper’s houses stand solid and secure 
on their high station, and the huge 
retaining-wall that was thrown down 
grows again on its old scale. And 
presently the workers will depart, the 
company that has kept so many nights 
The Monthly Review. 
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on the storm-beaten house of wood will 
scatter, some to work on farms, some 
to joiners’ shops, many to the walls 
and scaffoldings of great buildings. 
From their wide workshop here, with | 
its dawn and sunset-painted walls, to 
the narrow ways of cities, how far a 
journey, and from the thresh of waters 
and hum of winds to the roar of street 
traffic how poor an exchange! But 
their work will remain, the work es- 
sentially of a colony or community of 
men who lived together engaged on a 
common end; and they will have a 
noble monument here, a star of their 
own kindling. 

Meantime, it has been a good work 
to watch, a good work to have a hand 
in. For that reason I spent a morning 
breaking stones on the upper slopes of 
the rock; and though they were very 
ill broken, and there was a temptation 
to hide certain large and hard pieces 
under the smaller and more brittle 
fragments, I had a very solid pride in 
having put a little endeavor into even 
the humble matter of a concrete cis- 
tern. The ringing of iron on stone 
made a music very agreeable to my 
labors; the freshness of the air and the 
brightness of the sun stimulated the 
surprised muscles; and I felt, as I took 
my part in that harmony of labor with 
which the rock rang, that I was in 
very good company, and that it was 
a very good morning. 

Filson Young. 
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THE NON-JURORS.* 


To any one blessed or cursed with 
an ironical humor the troublesome his- 
tory of the Church of England since 
the Reformation cannot fail to be an 
endless source of delight. It reaily is 
exciting. Just a little more of Calvin 
and of Beza, half-a-dozen words here, 
or Cranmer’s pencil put through a sin- 
gle phrase elsewhere; the merest 
“quantum suff” more of the men “that 
allowed no Eucharistic sacrifice,” and 
away must have gone beyond recall 
the possibility of the Laudian revival 
and all that still appertains thereunto. 
We must have lost the “primitive” 
men, the Kens, the Wilsons, the 
Knox’s, the Kebles, the Puseys. On 
the other hand, but for the unfaltering 
language of the Articles, the hearty 
tone of the Homilies, and the agreeable 
readiness of both sides to curse the 
Italian impudence of the Bishop of 
Rome and all his “detestable enormi- 
ties,” our Anglican Church History 
could never have been enriched with 
the names or sweetened by the memo- 
ries of the Romaines, the Flavels, the 
Venns, the Simeons, and of many 
thousand unnamed saints who finished 
their course in the fervent faith of 
Evangelicalism. 

But on what a thread it has always 
hung! An ill-considered Act of Par- 
liament, an amendment hastily accept- 
ed by a pestered layman at midnight, 
a decision in a Court of Law, a Bish- 
op’s charge, a passage in an early 
Father, an ancient heresy restudied, 
and off to Rome goes a Newman or a 
Manning, whilst a Baptist Noel finds 
his less romantic refuge in Protestant 
Dissent. Schism is for ever in the air. 
Disruption a lively possibility. It has 
always been a ticklish business belong- 
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ing to the Church of England, unless 
you can muster up enough courage to 
be a frank Erastian, and on the rare 
occasions when you attend your parish 
church handle the Book of Common 
Prayer with all the reverence due to a 
schedule to an Act of Parliament. 

Among the many noticeable humors 
of the present situation is the tone 
adopted by an average Churchman like 
Canon Overton to the Non-Jurors. 
When the late Mr. Lathbury published 
his admirable History of the Non-Jur- 
ors, he had to prepare himself for a 
very different public of Ohurchmen 
and Churchwomen than will turn over 
Canon Overton’s agreeable pages. In 
1845 the average Churchman after he 
had conquered the serious initial diffi- 
culty of comprehending the Non-Ju- 
ror’s position was only too apt to con- 
sider him a fool for his pains. “It has 
been the custom,” wrote Mr. Lathbury, 
“to speak of the Non-Jurors as a set 
of unreasonable men, and should I 
succeed in any measure in correcting 
those erroneous impressions I shall 
feel that my labor has not been in 
vain.” But in 1902, as Canon Overton 
is ready enough to perceive, “their po- 
sition is a little better understood.” 
The well nigh “fools” are all but “con- 
fessors.” 

The early history of the Non-Jurors 
is as fascinating and as fruitful as their 
later history is dull, melancholy, and 
disappointing. 

Nobody will deny that the bishops, 
clergy, and laity of the Church of Eng- 
land who refused iv take the oaths to 
William and Mary and George the 
First, when tendered to them, were 
amply justified in the Court of Con- 
science. They were ridiculed by the 
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Balfours of the day for their supersen- 
sitiveness; but what were they to do? 
If they took the oaths, they apostatized 
from the faith they had once professed. 

Before the Revolution it was the 
faith of all High Churchmen—part of 
the depositum they had to guard—that 
the doctrine of non-resistance and pas- 
sive obedience was Gospel truth, primi- 
tive doctrine, and a chief “characteris- 
tic” of the Anglican Church. 

The saintly John Kettlewell, in his 
Tractate, “Christianity, a Doctrine of 
the Cross, or Passive Obedience under 
any Pretended Invasion of Legal 
Rights and Liberties” (1696), makes 
this perfectly plain, and when Ken 
came to compose his famous will 
wherein he declared that he died in the 
Communion of the Ohurch of England, 
“as it adheres to the doctrine of the 
Cross,” the good bishop did not mean 
what many a pious soul in later days 
has been edified by thinking he did 
mean, the doctrine of the Atonement, 
but that of passive obedience, which 
was the Non-Jurors cross. 

It is sad to think a doctrine dear to 
so many saintly men, maintained with 
an erudition so vast and exemplified 
by sacrifices so great, should have dis- 
appeared in the vortex of present day 
conflict. It may some day reappear in 
Convocation. Kettlewell, who was a 
precise writer and accurate thinker, 
defined sovereignty as supremacy. 
“Kings,” he said, “can be no longer 
sovereigns, but subjects, if they have 
any superiors,” and he points out with 
much acumen, considering his data, 
that the best security under a sover- 
eign “which sovereignty allows” is that 
the Kings and Ministers are account- 
able and liable for breach of law as 
well as others. Kettlewell, had he 
lived long enough, might have come to 
transfer his idea of sovereignty to 
Kings, Lords, and Commons speaking 
through an Act of Parliament, and if 
so, he would have urged active obe- 
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dience to its enactments, were they not 
contrary to conscience, and passive 
obedience if they were so contrary. 
Therefore, were he alive to-day, and 
did he think it contrary to conscience 
(as he easily might) to pay a school- 
rate for the support of Kenyon-Slaney 
schools, he would not draw a cheque 
for the amount, but neither would be 
punch the bailiff’s head who came to 
seize his furniture. Kettlewell’s treat- 
ise is well worth reading. Its last par- 
agraph is most spirited. 

There could be no doubt about it. 
The High Church party were bound 
hand and foot to the doctrine of the 
Cross—i.e., passive obedience to the 
Lord’s Anointed. Whoever else might 
actively resist or forsake the King, 
they could not without apostacy. But 
the Revolution of 1688 was not content 
to pierce the High Churchmen through 
one hand. Not only did the Revolution 
require the Church to forswear its 
King, but to see its spiritual fathers 
deprived and intruders set in their 
places without even the semblance of 
any spiritual authority. If it was hard 
to have James the Second a fugitive in 
foreign lands and Dutch William in 
Whitehall, it was perhaps even hard- 
er to see Sancroft expelled from 
Lambeth, and the Drastian and lati- 
tudinarian, Tillotson, who was pre- 
pared to sacrifice even episcopacy for 
peace, usurping tne title of Archbishop 
of Canterbury. After all, no man, not 
even a Churchman, can serve two mas- 
ters. The loyalty of a High Church- 
man to the Throne is always subject 
to his loyalty to the Church, but at 
the Revolution he was wounded in 
both houses. 

When Queen Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, and established what was then 
unblushingly called “the new religion,” 
the whole Anglican Hierarchy, with 
the paltry exception of the Bishop of 
Liandaff, refused the oaths of su- 
premacy, and were superseded. In a 
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little more than a hundred years the 
Protestant Bench was bombarded with 
a heart-searching oath—this time of 
allegiance. Opinion was divided; the 
point was not so clear as in 1567. The 
Archbishop of York, and his brethren 
of London, Lincoln, Bristol, Winches- 
ter, Rochester, Llandaff and St. Asaph, 
Carlisle and St. David’s, swore to bear 
true allegiance to their Majesties King 
William and Queen Mary. Dr. San- 
croft, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
Ely, Gloucester, Norwich, Peterbor- 
ough, Worcester, Chichester, and Ches- 
ter refused to swear anything of the 
kind, and were, consequently, in pur- 
suance of the terms of an Act of Par- 
liament, and of an Act of Parliament 
only, deprived of their ecclesiastical 
preferments. They thus became the 
first Non-Jurors, and were long, 
except two who died before actual 
sentence of exclusion, affectionately 


known and piously venerated in all 
High Church homes as “the Deprived 


Fathers.” \ 

Who can doubt that they were right, 
holding the faith they did? Yet Eng- 
lishmen do not take kindly to martyr- 
dom, and some of them were strangely 
puzzled. The excellent Ken, who, like 
Keble, was an Englishman first and a 
Catholic afterwards (in other words, no 
true Catholic at all), when told that 
James was ready to give Ireland to 
France, as nearly as possible con- 
formed, sO angry was he with the 
Lord’s Anointed; and even the fiery 
Leslie, one of our most agreeable writ- 
ers, was always ready to forgive those 
pious, peaceful souls who thought it 
no sin, though great sorrow, to com- 
ply with the demands of Ceesar, but 
still retained their old Church and 
King principles. Leslie reserved his 
wrath for the Tillotsons and the Teni- 
sons and the Burnets, who first, to use 
his own words, swallowed “the morsels 
of usurpation” and then dressed them 
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up “with all the gaudy and ridiculous 
flourishes that an Apostate eloquence 
can put upon them.” 

It is impossible, I hope, to doubt that 
many living High Churchmen who 
have lately shown so much zeal and 
activity in driving a bargain with the 
State for the use of schools (largely 
built with public money) for the edu- 
cation of poor children of all denomi- 
nations would, had they (to our great 
loss) been alive in 1688 have become 
adherents of the Non-Juring cause, 
preferring Sancroft to Tillotson, and 
the Stuart to the Dutchman. I feel 
sure about Lord Halifax, not so sure 
about Lord Hugh Cecil. As for our 
bishops, I cannot even guess what they 
would have done, except that I am 
certain they would not all have done 
the same thing. 

The early Non-Jurors included 
among their number a very large pro- 
portion of holy, learned, and primitive- 
minded men. At least 400 of the gen- 
eral body of the clergy refused the 
oaths and accepted for themselves and 
those dependent on them lives of the 
uttermost poverty and entire seclu- 
sion. They were from the beginning 
an unpopular body. They were not 
Puritans, they were not Deists, they 
were not Presbyterians, they would 
not go to their parish churches; and 
yet they vehemently objected to being 
called Papists. What troublesome 
people! Five of the deprived fathers, 
including the Primate, had known what 
it was, when they defied their Sover- 
eign, to be the idols of the mob; but 
when they adhered to his fallen cause 
they were deprived of their sees, and 
sent packing from their palaces with- 
out a single growl of popular discon- 
tent. Oblivion was their portion even 
as it was of their Roman Catholic 
predecessors at the time of their 
Reformation. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, when 
turned out of Lambeth by legal pro- 
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cess to make way for Tillotson, retired 
to his native village in Fressingfield, 
where he did not attend the parish 
church nor would allow any but Non- 
Juring clergy to perform divine service 
in his presence. Dr. Sancroft (who was 
a book-lover and had designed a bind- 
ing of his own) died on November 24, 
1693, and the epitaph, of his own com- 
position, on his tombstone may still be 
read with profit by time-servers of all 
degrees and denominations, cleric and 
lay, in Parliament and out of it. All 
the deprived bishops, so Mr. Lathbury 
assures us, were in very narrow cir- 
cumstances, and of Turner, of Ely, Mr. 
Lathbury very properly writes: “This 
man who, by adhering to the new Sov- 
ereign and ‘taking the oath, might have 
ended his day amidst an abundance of 
earthly blessings, was actually sus- 
tained in his declining years by the 
bounty of those who sympathized with 
him in his distresses.”’ Bishop Tur- 
ner died in 1700. 

Despite this distressing and most 
the reader of old 
books will not infrequently come 
across traces of many happy and well- 
spent hours during which these poor 
Non-Jurors managed “to fleet the time” 
in their own society—for they were, 
many of them, men of the most varied 
tastes and endowed with Christian 
tempers; whilst their writings exhibit, 
as no other writings of the period do, 
the saintliness and devotion which are 
supposed to be among the “notes” of 
the Catholic Church. I yield to no 
one in my admiration for Tillotson, 
who was a man of twice the character 
of Sancroft and wrote far better Eng- 
lish, yet were I an Anglican I know 
which of the two right reverend fa- 
thers would be my favorite. Two bet- 
ter men than Kettlewell and Dodwell 
are nowhere to be found, and as for 
vigorous writing, where is Charles 
Leslie to be matched? 

So long as the deprived fathers con- 


genuine poverty, 
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tinued to live, the schism, for complete 
schism it was between “the faithful 
remnant of the Church of England” 
and the Established Church, was on 
firm ground. But what was to happen 
when the last bishop died? Dodwell, 
who, next to Hickes, seems to have 
dominated the Non-Juring mind, did 
not wish the schism to continue after 
the death of the deprived bishops, for 
though he admitted that the prayers 
for the Revolution Sovereigns would 
be “unlawful prayers,” to which as- 
sent could not properly be given, he 
still thought that communion with the 
Church of England was possible. 
Hickes thought otherwise, and Hickes, 
it must not be forgotten, though only 
known to the world and even to Non- 
Jurors generally as the deprived Dean 
of Worcester, was in sober truth and 
reality Bishop of Thetford, having been 
consecrated a suffragan bishop under 
that title by the deprived Bishops of 
Norwich, Peterborough, and Ely at 
Southgate, in Middlesex, on February 
24, 1693, in the Rishop of Peterbor- 
ough’s lodgings. At the same time the 
accomplished Thomas Wagstaffe was 
consecrated Suffragan Bishop of Ips- 
wich, though he continued to earn his 
living as a physician all the rest of his 
days. 

These were clandestine consecrations, 
for even, so well-tried and whole-heart- 
ed a Non-Juror as Thomas Hearne of 
Oxford knew nothing about them, 
though a great friend of both the new 
bishops, until long years had sped. It 
would be idle at this distance of time, 
and having regard tc the events which 
have happened since February, 1693, 
to consider the nice questions how far 
the Act of Henry VIII. relating to the 
appointment of suffragans could have 
any applicability to such consecrations, 
or what degree of Episcopal authority 
was thereby conferred, or for how 
long. 

As things turned out Ken proved the 
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longest liver of the deprived fathers. 
The good bishop died at Longleat, one 
of the few great houses which shel- 
tered Non-Jurors, on March 19, 1711. 
But before his death he had made ces- 
sion of his rights to his friend Hoop- 
er, who on the violent death of Kid- 
der, the intruding Revolution Bishop, 
had been appointed by Queen Anne 
(who had wished to reinstate Ken) to 
Bath and Wells. It was the wish of 
Ken that the schism should come to 
an end on his death. 

It did nothing of the kind, though 
some very leading Non-Jurors, includ- 
ing the learned Dodwell and Nelson, 
rejoined the main body of the Church, 
saving all just exceptions to the “un- 
lawful prayers.” 

Bishop Wagstaffe died in 1712, leav- 
ing Bishop Hickes alone in his glory, 
who in 1713, assisted by two Scottish 
bishops, consecrated Jeremy Collier. 
Samuel Hawes, and Nathaniel 
Spinckes, bishops of “the faithful rem- 
nant.” Hickes died in 1715, and the 


following year the great and hugely 
learned Thomas Brett became a bishop, 
as also did Henry Garrdy. 


Then, alas! arose a schism which 
rent the faithful remnant in twain. It 
was about a great subject, the Com- 
munion Service. There is no time here 
to discuss it. Collier and Brett were 
in favor of altering the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer so as to restore it to the 
First Book of King Edward VI., which 
provided for—(1) The mixed chalice, 
(2) prayers for the faithful departed, 
(3) prayer for the descent of the Holy 
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Ghost on the cousecrated elements, 
(4) the Oblatory Prayer, offering the 
elements to the Father as symbols of 
His Son’s body and blood. This side 
of the controversy became known as 
“The Usagers,” whilst those Non-Ju- 
rors, headed by Bishop Spinckes, who 
held by King Charles’s Prayer Book, 
were called “the Non-Usagers.” The 
discussion lasted long, and was dis- 
tinguished by immense learning and 
acumen. 

The Usagers may be said to have 
earried the day, for after the contro- 
versy had lasted fourteen years, in 1731 
Timothy Mawman was consecrated a 
bishop by three bishops, two of whom 
were “Usagers” and one a “Non-Usa- 
ger.” But in the meantime what had 
become of the congregations committed 
to their charge? Never large, they had 
dwindled almost entirely away. 

The last regular bishop was Robert 
Gordon, who was consecrated in 1741 
by Brett, Smith, and Mawman. Gor- 


‘don, who was an out-and-out Jacobite, 


died in 1779. 

I have not even mentioned the name 
of, perhaps, the greatest of the Non-Ju- 
rors, William Law, nor that of Carte, 
an historian, the fruits of whose 
labor may be seen in other men’s 
orchards. 

The whole story, were it properly 
told, would prove how hard it is in a 
country like England, where nobody 
really cares about such things, to run 
a schism—but who knows what may 
happen to-morrow? 

Augustine Birrell. 
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THE TRADITIONAL SAYINGS OF CHRIST. 


The traditional sayings of Christ— 
sayings, we mean, outside the Canon 
of the New Testament to whose au- 
thenticity some credence is given by 
the learned—are very few. The late 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Westcott, at 
the end of his “Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels” published a list 
of as many as appeared to him to con- 
tain “true and original traits of the 
Lord’s teaching, and as such to be in- 
vested with the greatest interest.” 
Several other striking sentences were 
found some years ago on a single sheet 
of papyrus on the site of what was 
once the town of Oxyrrhynchus, in 
Egypt. These also, our readers may 
remember, attracted the attention of 
many scholars. Both sets of phrases 
are disjointed, some only partly deciph- 
erable, others, to our mind, incompre- 
hensible. Others again seem to us to 
bear in a striking manner upon one of 
the great religious questions of to-day, 
—i.e., the attitude of Christ towards the 
individual conscience, and by infer- 
ence, His attitude towards those who 
find themselves unable to come to a 
conclusion as to the things which per- 
tain to religious peace. The doubt of 
the twentieth century and the unbelief 
of the first are such very different 
things that to compare them is nearly 
impossible. There are not more than 
two or three instances in the Gospel of 
religious men who were apparently by 
their own honest minds, apart from 
any indifference, any sense of scorn, 
or any preference for the darkness 
which covers evil deeds, compelled to 
admit that they did not believe. St. 
Thomas was one; the man who gave 
a voice to all religious-minded doubters 
from then till now, who “cried out and 
said with tears, Lord, I believe; help 
thou mine unbelief,” was another. 
Probably St. James may have been a 


third. He is generally considered to 
have counted among the “brethren” 
who did not believe, and to have been 
converted after the Resurrection by 
our Lord Himself. It is a significant 
fact that in his Epistle—supposing, as 
many scholars suppose, that he wrote 
the letter which bears his name—he 
puts faith in a less important light 
than any other writer of the New Tes- 
tament. Towards all these men Christ’s 
attitude is benignant. To James He 
grants a revelation. The “unbelief” of 
the father who prayed for his son is 
“helped” by his son’s restoration to 
health. Thomas receives a proof, and, 
as we read the narrative, no rebuke 
whatever for his mistaken opinion. 
“Blessed are they who have not seen 
and yet have believed” is a statement 
of a self-evident fact which must sure- 
ly be acquiesced in by sceptic and 
Christian alike. It only comes to this: 
“How happy are those people who 
without asking for evidence are able 
to believe in the resurrection of the 
dead.” If any other suggestion is con- 
tained in the words, it seems to us to 
be a suggestion of sympathy for a man 
who has been unable to accept the con- 
solation of faith. 

But to turn from the Gospels to the 
traditional sayings. The first upon Dr. 
Westcott’s list unreservedly states that 
conscience, and not doctrine, is the 
final test by which every man must 
stand or fall. The saying as it is pre- 
sented to us is set in a fragment of 
narrative:—“On the same day having 
seen one working on the Sabbath, He 
said to him, ‘O man, if indeed thou 
knowest what thou doest thou art 
blessed; but if thou knowest not thou 
art cursed, and art a transgressor of 
the law.’” The man at work was re- 
fusing to conform to the authority of 
what was considered in his day re- 
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vealed religion. The Disciples who saw 
him were probably shocked at what 
seemed to them his act of profanation; 
but whether he was blameworthy or 
innocent was, according to our Lord, a 
matter which depended entirely upon 
his convictions. Regard for the Sab- 
bath involved faith. It is no part of 
instinctive morality to stop work on a 
particular day of the week. The ques- 
tion was one of revelation, not of in- 
tuition. This saying of Christ’s, if it 
is His—we must refer our readers to 
Dr. Westcott’s book for the evidence— 
is somewhat more comprehensive than 
any sentence of the kind which has 
come down to us in the New Testa- 
ment, but it is not out of keeping with 
the words recorded by St. Luke: “He 
that knew not, and did commit things 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes.” Again, the true intent of 
this verse has, perhaps, some light 
thrown upon it by Romans xiv. 5-6, 
where a similar thought is apparently 
meant to be conveyed. “One man es- 
teemeth one day above another: an- 
other esteemeth every day alike. Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind. He that regardeth the day, 
regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that 
regardeth not the day, tu the Lord he 
doth not regard it.” In fact, what 
makes the man a sinner in such cases 
as that under consideration is not the 
act but the violation of the conscience. 

Christ’s blessings pronounced upon 
spiritual hunger and thirst, His exhor- 
tations to ask and to knock, His words 
to the lawyer who desired to be as- 
sured of eternal life and was told to 
continue in his present course of well- 
doing and he should live,—all point to- 
wards sympathy with the spiritually 
dissatisfied; and once more tradition 
confirms the attitude of our Lord in 
the Gospels. “Jesus saith, I stood in 
the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was I seen of them. I found all men 
drunken, and no man found I athirst 
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among them. My soul grieveth over 
the sons of men because they are blind 
in their hearts.” These possible words 
of Christ would seem to declare a state 
of uncertainty to be more hopeful than 
one of thoughtlessness. The orthodox 
faith of the Pharisees of His day had 
been turned by ceremonial and indif- 
ference into a dead self-satisfaction, 
out of which the scourge of doubt had 
no longer power to revive them. Per- 
haps the same suggestion is contained 
in another of these sayings—one which 
has a haunting fascination, but of 
whose meaning we feel by no means 
sure—“They that wonder shall reign, 
and they that reign shall rest.” Other 
words but partially decipherable— 
found in the Egyptian papyrus—seem 
to assert that the spirit of Christ is 
often near to those who imagine them- 
selves to be alone, and is poured out 
through many channels, not necessa- 
rily religious, ‘“Jesus saith where there 
are ...and there is one alone... I 
am with him. Raise the stone, and 
thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, 
and there am I.” 

It must be remembered that though 
the Apostles died in faith, they by no 
means lived their whole lives in it. 
The friends whom Christ chose and 
whom He called the salt of the earth 
withstood Him, misunderstood Him, 
denied, doubted, and deserted Him. 
But it may be asked,—Why, from the 
point of view you have been setting 
forth, is it then better to believe than 
to doubt? That question, which looks 
at first sight so reasonable, is in real- 
ity absurd. As well ask why is it bet- 
ter to feel safe than to feel apprehen- 
sive, to feel of some importance than 
to feel of unutterable insignificance, to 
believe ourselves part of a divine order 
of things than to believe we are grains 
of dust in a whirlwind of chance, to 
expect to go through death to a fuller 
life than through our last agony to “the 
shapeless, scopeless, blank abyss, the 
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utter nothingness from which we 
came.” Religious assurance is a tre- 
mendous strength, which those who go 
without, if indeed they are to blame, 
surely expiate their fault by their loss 
here. Perhaps it was to them that the 
last traditional words we shall quote 
were addressed. ‘They who wish to 
see me and to lay hold on my Kingdom 
must receive me by affliction and suf- 
fering.” The doubters of whom we are 
speaking are not, of course, those who 
desire to convict their neighbors of an 
ill-considered faith. Theological argu- 
ment is not an ignoble pastime, in that 
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it exercises two minds upon the most 
important of all questions, but it has 
not much to do with religion. We speak 
of the men who desire not intellectual 
victory but intellectual defeat; who 
want to find spiritual truth, not to chop 
polemical logic; whose greatest dread 
is that they should hear in their hearts 
at the last the terrible sentence, “Thou 
hast judged rightly”; and whose great- 
est hope is to be put in the end to in- 
tellectual confusion by the stern words 
which brought new life to the doubters 
upon the Emmaus road:—“O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe.” 
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A recent sale of drawings and letters 
by Thackeray in London realized the 
considerable sum of $6,800. A small, 
full-length drawing of himself lectur- 
ing, brought $390. 


An English publisher announces a 
reprint of “The British Apollo,” a kind 
of humorous predecessor of “Notes and 
Queries” which was published twice a 
week trom February, 1708 to March, 
1711. Dr. Hugh Macmillan will fur- 
nish a preface. 


The “Athenzeum” and other English 
journals have been discussing the cor- 
rectness of the phrase “Prime Minister” 
as compared with “Premier” in Eng- 
lish usage. The weight of opinion 
strongly favors “the Prime Minister” 
or “the First Minister.” 


M. Fernand Henry ‘has translated 
Edward Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam into French verse, and it has 
been published in Paris. M. Henry 
was the translator into French verse of 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets, a work that 
was crowned by the Académie Fran- 
caise. 


According to Sidney Lee’s biography 
of Queen Victoria, Marion Crawford’s 
books were favorites with the Queen, 
but as Mr. Lee adds that the Queen’s 
tastes were toward the melodramatic, 
the compliment is perhaps a doubtful 
one. The Queen, however, took a se- 
rious view of reading, and although she 
enjoyed novels of various kinds, she 
deemed it right to alternate fiction with 
works of more permanent value and 
of higher aim. 


The “Academy” notes the fact that, 
in writing a play “Flodden Field” for 
Mr. Tree, Mr. Austin has followed the 
precedent set by Poets Laureate. Ten- 
nyson had three plays produced at the 
Lyceum, and if Wordsworth was un- 
known as a dramatist, all the earlier 
holders of the office were playwrights, 
from Ben Johnson, Davenant and their 
obscure successors to the great day of 
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Dryden and the less illustrious reigns 
of Shadwell, Nahum Tate and Colley 
Cibber. 


A biography of the late Thomas 
Nast is to be written by Mr. A. B. 
Paine. It was authorized by the car- 
toonist himself, and it will probably 
treat of the public events with which 
Nast had to do as well as with the per- 
sonal and professional career of the 
artist. 


The life of Charles Lamb, by E. V. 
Lucas, which has been awaited with 
pleasurable anticipations by all who 
are familiar with Mr. Lucas’s at- 
tractive style, is nearly complete, and 
will be published under the title of 
“Charles Lamb and his Friends.” The 
work will be illustrated by all the 
known portraits of Lamb, some ten or 
eleven in all, and by portraits of his 
chief friends, besides such topographi- 
cal and other pictures as the text calls 
for. 


It is surprising to learn that the cult 
of carved coffers and armoires of the 
Middle Ages has grown to such an ex- 
tent as to justify the publication of an 
elaborately-printed book on the subject, 
in which many fine speciments, hither- 
to almost unknown, have been brought 
to light and illustrated. The author is 
Mr. Fred Roe, who describes the best 
examples remaining in England, either 
ecclesiastical, knightly or . domestic, 
with references to certain Continental 
types. 


A writer in a London newspaper pro- 
tests against the incoherence and lack 
of meaning of book covers. “They 
shout at you,” he says, “in many bril- 
liant colors, but their vociferation is 
without meaning.” He suggests that 
a conventional uniformity might be 
adopted in the binding of books. Thus 
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scarlet bindings should be reserved for 
military subjects, yellow and orange 
would be suitable for books on China 
and the Orient, light green suggests 
Nature, and he would have purple for 
history, brown for science, gray. for 
philosophy and criticism, and viglet, 
for some reason which he does not ex- 
plain, for fiction. But surely a great 
deal of historical fiction ought to be 
in scarlet, since its pages drip with 
blood. 


Under the title “The Eldorado. of the 
Ancients” Dr. Carl Peters, who was 
formerly an Imperial High Commis- 
sioner in German Wast Africa, de- 
scribes discoveries and explorations 
which to his mind establish beyond a 
doubt the fact that the “Ophir” of the 
time of Solomon was the country be- 
tween the Lower Zambesi and the 
Limpopo River, and indicate also that 
the Egyptian “Punt” expeditions in 
search of gold, copper, frankincense 
and other treasures were directed to 
the same region. The recent past, the 
present and the future of South Afri- 
ca are of so great interest that this at- 
tempt to study its remoter past, and to 
identify it with the ancient Eldorado 
known as the land of Ophir can hard- 
ly fail to attract attention. The theory 
is not a new one, but the explorations 
which tend to establish it are new and 
are here newly told. Dr. Peters has 
been engaged in them for the last six 
years, and he writes with a conviction 
which not a few of his readers will 
find contagious. The personality of 
the author also is interesting: for it 
was he who was a few years ago 
charged with cruel misuse of his power 
in German Hast Africa. He devotes 
most of his Introduction to a defence 
against these charges. The book is 
well printed on heavy paper and is 
furnished with a map and numerous il- 
lustrations. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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LAND-HORSES AND SEA-HORSES. 


The patient horses of the plough, 
Dark-colored like the new-turned 
soil, 
Their meek, strong necks submissive 
bow 
From dawn till dusk, at irksome toil, 
Not heeding, though below they hear 
How the sea-horses plunge and rear. 
The magic horses of the sea 
No voice of any master mind, 
But fare all day untrammelled free, 
And none calls to them from behind; 
Nor mark they moving on the cliff 
The land-horses at labor stiff. 


The sods of earth in silence yield 
As the sharp-bladed ploughshare 
graves 
Long furrows.in the fallow field, 
But the sea’s still-resentful waves 
—When the sea-horses through them 
pass— 
Sunder with sound of shivered glass! 
The soil’s dim bloom is flecked with 
black 
By ebon hordes of rooks and choughs 
That follow in the ploughshare’s track: 
But from the sea’s far-foaming 
troughs, 
Whiter than flakes of milky curds, 
Flash the sea-horses’ sacred birds. 


The plough-horses with smoking sides 
Turn home at twilight to their stall; 
The tameless horses of the tides 
Know not of shelter at nightfall, 
For, never wearied, never sleep 
The deathless horses of the deep. 
Lucilla. 
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A SONG OF HOPE. 
Robin! in the leafy wood 
Piping loud and oft, 
Robin! by the meadow brook, 
In the apple-croft, 
Trilling low and soft: 
Tell us why such songs you sing— 
Are you calling back the Spring? 
Dreary Winter first must come 
When the birds are dumb. 


Land-Horses and Sea-Horses, Etc. 


Slow between its grassy banks 
Runs the silver Team, 

And a few late Autumn flowers 
Droop their heads and seem 
In a golden dream: 

Swallows flit from cottage eaves, 

Sadly fall the dying leaves, 

Only you are gay and strong, 

Singing all day long! 


Piped the Robin lustily, 
“All things show God’s praise 
When the Earth is young and glad 
In a thousand ways; 
But in darker days, 
Lest of music there should lack, 
Robins never turn their back, 
Each puts on his scarlet vest, 
Caroling his best! 


“When the glistening snowflakes fall, 
When the flowers are dead, 
Ere the gallant Crocus dares 
Lift his royal head, 
I shall come instead! 
Singing softly In your ear, 
Songs of precious things and dear— 
Fuller life and fairer scope, 
And fresh Springs of Hope!’ 
Christian Burke. 
The Leisure Hour. 


AMONG THE MILLET. 


The dew is gleaming in the grass, 
The morning hours are seven; 
And I am fain to watch you pass, 
Ye soft white clouds of heaven. 
Ye stray and gather, part and fold; 
The wind alone can tame you; 
I think of what in time of old 
The poets loved to name you. 
They called you sheep, the sky your 
sward, 
A field without a reaper; 
They called the shining sun your lord, 
The shepherd wind your keeper. 


Your sweetest poets I will deem 
The men of old for moulding, 

In simple beauty, such a dream,— 
And I could lie beholding, 

Where daisies in the meadow toss, 
The wind from morn till even 

For ever shepherd you across 
The shining field of heaven. 

Archibald Lampman. 
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